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SUMMARY  OF  RECOIL  IENDATIOHS 


Administrative  Set-up 

Private 

Since  there  is  no  private  agency  carrying  on  the  well-rounded  program  of  service 
usually  performed  by  Lighthouses  for  the  Blind  it  is  recommended s 

1.  That  a  new  temporary  agency  be  set  up  under  private  auspices  on  a 
demonstration  basis  (perhaps  for  a  two-year  period)  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  and  referral  agency  for  the  blind  people  of  Chicago,  and 
that  this  agency  be  provided  with  a  case  work  staff.  This  organization 
should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  providing 

a  well-rounded  program  of  social  case  work,  sheltered  workshop  employment, 
and  recreation  for  all  blind  people  of  the  city  requiring  such  services 

(p.  11); 

Public 

2.  That  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  be  expanded  to  form  a  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  the  Supervisor  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Director  of 
Welfare  or  his  deputy;  (p.  12) 

3.  That  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  be  responsible  for  a  state- 
wide program  of  services  for  the  blind,  (including  registration  of  the 
blind,  medical  service  for  restoration  of  sight,  vocational  adjustment, 
home  industries,  home  teaching,  and  social  adjustment),  to  be  available 
to  all  blind  persons  in  the  state,  each  according  to  his  need  without 
regard  to  his  financial  status;   (p.  12) 

A.  That  if  and  when  a  state  department  of  public  assistance  is  established, 
relief  for  the  needy  blind  be  integrated  with  the  public  assistance 
program  on  &   state-county  basis;   (p.  12) 

5.  That  coordination  of  public  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind  be 
effected  through  the  Director  of  Welfare,  under  whose  jurisdiction  both 
activities  would  fall;   (p.  12) 

6.  That  steps  be  taken  to  provide  legislative  authority  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  such  a  program  on  a  state-wide  basis;   (p.  12) 

Public  and  Private 

7.  That  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  sponsor  an  inter-agency  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  mutual  understanding  among  the  agencies  and 
developing  more  effective  cooperative  procedures $  (p.  12) 
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2-Sumrnary  of  Recommendations 


Case-Finding  and  Registration 


8.  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  set  up  in  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  as  a  responsibility  of  the  pro-nosed  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  (p.  14.) 

9.  That  cooperative  arrangements  with  county  authorities  and  approved  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  be  set  uo  to  allow  (under  proper  safeguards)  free 
interchange  of  information  in  connection  with  the  register  of  the  blind; 
(p.  U) 

10.  That,  pending  such  time  as  a  state  register  of  the  blind  can  be  established, 
the  new  private  agency  pro nosed  for  Chicago  undertake  the  establishment  of 

a  register  of  the  blind  for  Chicago,  and  during  the  first  year,  at  least,  make 
an  intensive  effort  in  this  direction  in  order  to  provide  basic  information 
for  program  planning;  (p.  15) 

Medical  Service  for  Eye  Conditions 

11.  That  public  and  private  agencies  providing  services  or  assistance  for  the 
blind  be  urged  to  adopt  the  policy  of  securing  an  adequate  eye  examination 
report  for  every  blind  person  taken  under  care;   (p.  20) 

12.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  eye 
examinations  for  relief  and  non-relief  cases,  such  examinations  to  be  made 
only  be  qualified  opthalmologists,  and  that  cooperative  arrangements  be  set 
up  by  which  approved  agencies  for  the  blind  may  secure  copies  of  these  eye 
examination  reports  on  request;  (p.  21) 

13.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  for  medical  and  surgical  service 
and  hospital  care  for  the  restoration  of  sight  or  improvement  of  vision  for 
all  blind  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  care  without  undue  privation) 
(p.  21) 

14.  That  in  setting  up  such  a  program  of  eye  examinations  and  restoration  of  sight, 
the  facilities  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (both  intra-mural  and 
extra-mural)  be  utilised;   (p.  21) 

15.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided,  for  the  purchase  of  glasses  in  cases 
where,  without  such  glasses,  vision  is  less  than  20/200;i/  (p. 21) 

16.  That  public  and  private  agencies  adopt  a  uniform  definition  of  blindness j-^ 
(p.  21) 

17.  That  an  adequate  number  of  medical  social  workers  with  special  training  in  eye 
conditions  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  -.'elf are,  and  in  the 
larger  counties,  to  the  staff  of  the  county  department  of  welfare,  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  ophthalmologist's  findings  to  the  blind  individual, 
helping  blind  persons  to  make  arrangements  for  medical  care  for  eye  conditions, 
and  acting  as  consultants  to  state  and  county  workers  who  are  dealing  with  the 
blind;  (p.  21) 

(b) 


1/  Glasses  for  persons  whose  uncorrected  vision  is  greater  than  20/200  are  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  rather  than  of  the 
program  for  the  blind. 

2/  The  definition  of  blindness  recommended  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  as  follows:   "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses:  or  central  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200,  but  with  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  01  vision  sutficient  eo  form  a  handicap  equival  .nt  to 
the  foregoing.  (JU/+3) 
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3-Summary  of  Recommendations 

Education  of  the  Young  Blind 

IS.  That  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  be  ashed  to  fill  the  position  of  Super- 
visor of  Classes  for  the  Blind  not  later  than  July,  I94.O.  (See  page  76  for 
detail  of  recommended  qualifications.)?  and  that  a  special  music  teacher  — 
blind  or  seeing  —  competent  to  teach  music  by  braille  notation  be  added  to 
the  teaching  staff 5   (p.p.  25  -  26) 

19.  That  training  of  the  blind  pre- school  child  be  provided  for  through  the 
medium  of  kindergartens,  visiting  teachers,  nursery  schools,  etc. ;  (p.  26) 

20.  That  a  plan  be  evolved  for  making  a  complete  study  of  each  blind  child  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  1  that  this  study  be  made  the  basis  of  determining  the  kind 
of  education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child j  and  that  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Public  School  Classes  of  the  City  of  Chicago  co- 
operate in  effecting  the  application  of  this  plan  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  blind  children  involved;  (p.  26) 

21.  That  careful  and  complete  records  of  each  blind  child  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  be  kept  at  some  central  place?  (p.  26) 

Vocational  Adjustment 

22.  That,  steps  be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  (see  Ap  endix  IX, 
for  statement  of  qualifications)  vocational  agents,  including  both  blind  and 
seeing,  on  the  staff  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  who  shall  devote  full  time  to  vocational  adjustment 
of  the  blind;  (p.  31) 

23.  That  cooperative  relationships  be  established  between  these  state  agents,  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  to  coordinate 
their  respective  efforts  effectively  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of  each  blind 
pupil  leaving  school;  (p.  31) 

24.  That  steps  be  taken  to  urge  the  State  Rehabilitation  Service  to  expand  its 
services  so  as  to  provide  funds  for  the  individual  training  of  selected  blind 
persons;  (p.  31) 

25 •  That  wherever  possible,  blind  individuals  receive  their  vocational  training  in 
vocational  schools  for  the  seeing;  (p.  31) 

26.  That  intensive  efforts  be  made  to  place  each  blind  individual  in  the  occupation 
which  affords  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for  his  abilities,  and  const  it 
attention  be  given  to  opening  up  hitherto  untried  opportunities!  (p.  31) 

27.  That  referral  of  candidates  for  sheltered  employment  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
vocational  adjustment  program;  (p.  31) 

28.  That  the  central  control  system  for  vending  stands,  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  be  adopted  for  the  three  stands  in  Federal  Buildings  in 
Chicago,  and  that  so  much  of  the  three- thousand-dollar  fund  for  vending  stands 
provided  by  the  1939  legislature  as  is  needed  be  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  re-equipping  these  stands  as  a  demonstration,  and  the  balance  be  used  for 
equipping  demonstration  stands  in  ether  than  Federal  buildings,  (o.  31) 

(c)  (L443) 
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™  4-Summary  of  Recommendations 

29.  That,  if  the  demonstration  in  Federal  buildings  proves  successful,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  extending  the  central  control  system  to  other  stands, 
funds  provided  for  carrying  this  out;  (p.  32) 

Sheltered  India  stries 

30.  That  adequate  facilities  for  workshop  employment  for  blind  men  and  women  be 
provided  in  production  workshops  under  private  auspices,  and  that  these  work- 
shops be  managed  on  a  business  basis  and  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting 

as  possible |  (p.  38) 

31.  That  the  sheltered  workshops  be  integrated  with  the  program  for  vocational 
adjustment  and  that  individuals  be  referred  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to 
other  potential  employers;  (p.  33) 

32.  That  new  industries  be  explored  to  find  those  which  can  be  carried  on  without 
heavy-  loss,  preferably  for  wholesale  or  government  markets;  (p.  39) 

33.  That  steps  be  taken  through  the  expanded  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  proposed  central  referral  agency  for 
Chicago  to  bring  together  board  members  and  executives  of  the  existing  work- 
shops for  the  blind  for  mutual  consideration  of  the  problem  of  sheltered 
employment  and  the  development  of  a  coordinated  program;  (p.  39) 

34..  That  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  continue  and 
expand  its  program  of  home  industries  for  the  blind  in  conformity  with  its 
present  policies;   (It  is  assumed  that  clue  regard  will  be  had  for  Federal 
regulations  regarding  wages  and  hours  for  handicapped  persons.)   (p.  43) 

35>   That  a  full-time  Supervisor  of  Home  Industries  be  provided;   (See  Appendix  IX. 
for  statement  of  qualifications.)   (p.  43) 

36.  That  adequate  and  suitable  stock-room  space  for  home  industry  material  and 
products  be  provided  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind;   (p.  43) 

37.  That  the  present  policy  of  careful  selection  and  training  of  home  workers  be 
c  on  t inue d ;   ( p .  43 ) 

33.  That,  if  additional  training  facilities  for  home  workers  are  needed,  they  be 
provided  through  intensive  training  in  a  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind, 
possibly  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Bland;  (p.  43) 

39.  That  effort  be  made  to  expand  the  market  for  home  industry  products,  preferably 
by  the  further  development  of  a  sales  program  through  women's  clubs  and  volun- 
teer agencies;  (p.  43) 

Financial  Assistance 

40.  That  effort  be  made  to  liberalize  the  state  blind  relief  law  by  reducing 
residence  and  citizenship  requirements;  (p.  52) 

41.  That  effort  be  made  to  amend  the  state  law  to  provide  state  supervision  of 
county  administration  of  blind  relief,  particularly  with  regard  to  definition 
of  blindness  and  eye  examination  procedure;  (p.  52) 

(d.)  (I4/3) 
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W  5 -Summary  of  Recommendation.. 

42.  That  adequate  county  funds  be  provided  to  nay  blind  relief  to  all  persons 
eligible  under  the  law,  by; 

a.  Increasing  the  special  tax  rate;  or 

b.  Amending  the  law  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
thereby  making  Federal  funds  available;  or 

c.  Securing  the  enactment  of  a  new  lav/  which  would  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  would  provide  for  needy 
blind  persons  not  receiving  relief  under  the  present  law.   (This  would 
not  disturb  the  security  of  present  recipients  of  blind  relief.);  (p.  53) 

43.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  have  special  and  emergent  relief  needs  of  blind 
persons  met  by  the  agencies  which  provide  such  relief  for  the  seeing  and  that 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  discontinue  relief-giving  as  a  function;  (p.  53) 

Institutional  Care 

/,/,,  That  a  trained  social  worker  be  assigned  to  make  individual  case  studios  of 

the  blind  residents  of  both  the  Industrial  Home  and  the  Oak  Forest  Institution 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  living  arrangements  could  be  made  for  each 
individual  which  would  ensure  his  maximum  welfare;  (p.  53) 

45.  That  cooperative  arrangements  be  set  up  between  Cook  County  and  the  proposed 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  so  that 
all  applications  for  the  admission  of  blind  persons  to  Oak  Forest  would  be 
cleared  through  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind;  (p.  59) 

46.  That  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  Industrial  Home  be  cleared  through 
the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  with  emphasis  on  finding  the 
best  possible  solution  for  the  blind  individual;   (p.  59) 

47.  That  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  take  steps  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  more  private  boarding-home  facilities  for  the  blind,  and  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  be  sought  in  setting  standards 
for  such  homes;   (p.  59) 

4.B.  That  the  building  which  housed  the  workshop  at  the  Industrial  Home  be  razed, 
and  that  since  no  new  state  workshop  is  recommended  in  this  survey,  no  new 
structure  be  erected;   (p.  59) 

49.  That  the  Heme  be  operated  for  its  residents  rather  than  as  a  type  of  settlement 
House  for  blind  "out-mates"  living  in  the  vicinity  and  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  individualized  extra-mural  recreation  for  inmates  through  participa- 
tion of  relatives,  friends,  and  volunteers;  (p.  59) 

Social  Adjustment 

50.  That  the  proposed  central  referral  agency  (See  "Administrative  Set-up") 
provide  a  diagnostic  and  referral  service  and  a  supplementary  case-work  service 
to  serve  all  the  blind  people  of  Chicago  as  needed,  regardless  of   financial 
status;  (p.  65) 

51.  That  the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  broaden  its  home  teaching  program  to  include  re-adjustment  of  the  newly 
blinded  in  the  routines  of  daily  living,  household  activities,  and  any  other 
matters  which  would  better  fit  the  blind  pupil  for  normal  living;  (r».  65) 

(e)  (14.3) 
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6-Summary  of  Recommendations 

52.  That  a  full-tine  supervisor  of  hone  teachers  and  one  full-time  clerical  worker 
be  provided  on  the  Division  staff $  (p.  66.) 

53.  That  attention  be  given  to  standard  qualifications  of  home  teachers  as  set  up 
in  other  states  (See  Appendix  IX.)  to  the  provision  of  year-round  service, 
and  to  the  removal  of  the  staff  to  more  suitable  and  centrally  located  quar- 
ters; (p.  66) 

54.  That  greater  effort  be  made,  particularly  through  the  case  work  service  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  recreation  agencies  for  the  seeing,  to  arrange 
recreational  activities  for  blind  individuals  in  congenial  seeing  groups; 
(p.  65) 

55.  That  continued  effort  be  made  to  put  Talking  Book  machines  into  the  hands  of 
all  blind  persons  who  can  use  them  profitably,  (p,  66) 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  fall  of  1939,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  arranged  a  conference  of  professional  workers  and  lay 
citizens,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  discuss 
the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Chicago,  particularly  in  regard  to  employment,  and  the 
facilities  available  for  meeting  these  needs.   As  an  outcome  of  this  conference, 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  requested  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bliud 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  facilities  for  vocational  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Under  date  of  November  8,  Wilfred  Reynolds,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  confirmed  this  invitation  in  a  letter  to  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  and  stated:   "It  is  also  understood  that 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  would  accept  responsibility  for  putting  the  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  study  into  effect." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Foundation  would  make  no  charge  for  its  service,  but 
that  the  agencies  of  Chicago  would  provide  office  space  and  secretarial  service 
for  the  survey  staff.   Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Moss,  Director,  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  this  office  space  and  secretarial  service  were 
provided  at  739  South  Winchester  Street. 

On  January  17,  194-0,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  and  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore  of  the 

Foundation  staff  arrived  in  Chicago  to  begin  work,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  joined  them  on  January  19.  Miss  McKay  and 

Mr.  Moore  remained  in  Chicago  throughout  the  entire  survey,  and  Mr.  Irwin  spent  as 

much  time  in  the  city  as  was  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 

of  the  work.  Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  of  the  Braille  Class  Department  of  the 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  spent  three  weeks  on  that  part  of  the  study  having  to 

do  with  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk 

of  the  Field  Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 

Agency,  spent  three  days  observing  the  vending  stand  program.   The  Section  on 

(H4-3) 
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^  2-Foreword 

Employment  and  Vocational  Guidance,  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  sponsored 
the  survey,  and  Mrs.  Edwina  M.  Lewis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Section,  acted 
as  representative  of  the  Council. 

An  Advisory  Committee  (See  Appendix  la.)  was  named  by  the  Council  to 
consult  with  the  Foundation  staff  from  time  to  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Council,  a  Technical  Research  Committee  (See  Appendix  lb.)  was 
also  formed  to  review  methods  and  findings  before  the  material  -was  presented  to 
the  Advisory  Committee. 
Scope  of  Survey 

While  the  original  request  had  been  for  a  study  of  employment  and  vocational 
training  facilities  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  it  early  became  apparent 
that  an  adequate  program  for  the  employment  and  training  of  the  blind  involved 
many  other  phases,  including  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  blind  relief,  and 
the  social  and  personal  adjustment  of  blind  individuals,  and  the  Foundation  was 
requested  to  extend  its  study  to  include  all  phases  of  a  comprehensive  community 
pro  gran;  for  the  blind. 

It  also  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  limit  the  study  to  the 
work  of  Chicago  agencies  —  public  and  private  —  alone,  but  that  the  provision 
which  the  State  made  for  the  blind  played  an  important  part  in  the  situation.   It 
further  developed  that  since  any  changes  in  state  legislation  which  might  be  recom- 
mended must  be  such  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  state  program  for  the  blind  outside  Chicago  in  order  to  ensure 
the  practicability  of  such  recommendations. 2/ 


l/  No  effort  was  made  to  outline  a  total  state  program  for  the  blind,  but  only  to 
ensure  the  compatibility  of  recommended  plans  for  Chicago  with  the  general  state 
program  of  welfare. 
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3-Foreword 

The  scope  of  the  survey  was  then  re-defined  as  follows: 

1.  To  determine  the  needs  of  the  blind  population  of  Chicago; 

2.  To  study  and  evaluate  the  facilities  afforded  in  the 
Chicago  area  by  the  various  social  and  educational 
agencies,  both  public  and  private; 

3.  To  make  recommendations  leading  to  the  elimination 
of  duplication  of  effort,  the  development  of  needed 
additional  facilities ,   and  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  public  and  private  agencies  in  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  program  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  their 
integration  in  the  community. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  work  with  the  blind  is  to  help  each  blind  individual  to  have 
a  full,  active,  and  independent  life  as  a  participating  member  of  society,  as 
much  as  possible  like  the  life  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not  lost  his  sight. 

Blindness  is  found  in  all  age  groups  and  races,  among  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  blind  people  are  not  a  class  but  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  individuals  with  all  the  diversities  of  personalities  and  abilities 
that  are  found  among  the  seeing.   Hence,  there  is  no  universal  panacea  for  their 
problems,  and  the  only  sound  solution  lies  in  the  individualized  or  case  work 
approach.  Practically  every  blind  person,  regardless  of  economic  status  or 
cultural  level,  needs  at  some  time  in  his  .life  some  special  service  for  the  blind. 
The  more  capable,  given  the  necessary  information  about  braille  and  other  devices 
for  the  blind,  will  make  their  own  adjustment.   Others  need  every  service  available 
and  will  never  be  entirely  independent  of  outside  guidance  and  aid.   The  majority 
will  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 

Certain  services  to  the  blind  —  among  them  the  education  of  youth,  the  re- 
education of  adults,  vocational  training,  and  placement  service  —  have  come  to 
be  recognized  as  proper  functions  of  the  state,  not  to  provide  extra  benefits  to 
the  blind,  but  to  make  available  to  them  the  same  benefits  which  are  already  pro- 
vided for  their  seeing  fellow-citizens.   These  services  are  made  available  to  all 
blind  persons  in  the  state,  each  according  to  his  need,  and  are  given  on  the  basis 
of  blindness,  without  regard  to  economic  status. 

In  addition,  blindness  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  sufficiently  important 
cause  of  poverty  to  merit  special  consideration  from  the  state,  and  financial  aid 
to  the  needy  blind  is  provided  from  public  funds. 


1/  Twenty-six  states  had  made  such  provision  even  before  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935. 
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Privately  supported  agencies  also  have  an  important  place  in  a  well-rounded 
program  for  the  blind,  their  functions  beings 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  certain  services  which  are  a 
proper  function  of  the  state,  but  for  which  the  state  has 
not  yet  made  provision. 

2.  To  supplement  the  activities  of  the  state  by  special 
activities,  such  as  recreation,  for  which  public  funds 
cannot  properly  be  used. 

3.  To  interpret  to  the  community  at  large  the  normalcy  of  the 
blind  and  to  stimulate  public  sentiment  to  open  to  blind 
persons  opportunities  for  normal  living  as  individuals. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  effectively  requires  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  utilization  of  appropriate 
community  resources  for  the  seeing,  and  continued  education  of  the  public. 
Above  all,  the  welfare  of  the  blind  individual  as  a  human  being  and  a  total 
personality  must  be  paramount. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 
Some  Characteristics  of  Chicago 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1930,  Chicago,  with  a  population  of 
3,376,000,  contained  44  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
(7,630,700).  A  special  census  of  the  city,  made  in  1934,  reports  the  population 
of  Chicago  as  3,258,500,  but  no  comparable  figures  are  available  for  the  state. 

The  1934  census  also  reported  the  composition  of  the  city  population  by 
race  and  nativity  as  follows; 

Native  whites  of  native  parentage  35.0  per  cent 


Native  whites  of  foreign-born  parentage         37.1  " 


I! 


Foreign-born  whites  20.0  "   " 

Negro  7.2  " 

Other  0.7  "   " 

The  city  contains  within  itself  twenty  or  more  neighborhoods  or  communities, 
and  community  consciousness  appears  to  focus  on  these  neighborhoods  rather  than 
on  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  industries  of  the  city  cover  a  wide  range  with  steel,  electrical 
machinery,  meat-packing,  and  printing  leading  in  the  number  of  employees. 
Chicago  is  also  a  transportation  center  with  terminals  of  many  railroads  and 
lake-shipping  companies  located  there,  and  is  a  center  of  retail  trade,  particular! 
for  the  agricultural  states. 

Blind  Population 

There  are  no  figures  available  as  to  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
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Chicago-/  and  indeed  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  the 
United  States.  Estimates,  however,  based  on  intensive  studies  wade  in  certain 
areas  indicate  that  the  rate  is  not  less  than  1.5  per  1,000  of  general  population 
and  may  be  as  high  as  2  per  1,000.   Since  part  of  southern  Illinois  lies  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "cataract  belt,"  and  since  trachoma  is  also  known  to  be  prevalent 
in  parts  of  the  state,  it  would  seen  that  the  higher  rate  of  2  per  1,000  would 
obtain  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  giving  a  total  blind  population  of  15,000  or 
16,000. 


> 


No  information  is  available  as  to  the  extent  of  migration  from  these 
southern  counties  to  Chicago,  and  the  incidence  in  Chicago  may  be  lower.   A  con- 
servative estimate,  however,  would  place  the  blind  population  of  Chicago  in  194-0 
at  a  minimum  of  5,600  and  a  possible  total  at  6,750.  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
a  working  estimate  of  6,000  will  be  used. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  in  other  states,  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  ma;/  be 
expected  to  be  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  approximately  10  per  cent  under  twenty. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  them  lost  their  sight  after  school  age  was  paste   The 
incidence  of  blindness  is  slightly  higher  among  men  than  among  women  on  the  lower 
age  groups,  but  the  reverse  is  true  among  the  aged,  cue  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
women  tend  to  live  longer.  All  of  these  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as  conservative 
estimates,  however,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 


1/  An  analysis  of  2,4-4-7  recipients  of  blind  relief  in  Cook  County  by  sex,  age, 
race,  etc.,  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
Public  Welfare,  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  III. 


race,  etc.,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
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Existing  Resources  for  the  Blind 

Public 

The  publicly  supported  resources  available  to  the  blind  of  Chicago 
include  the  following: 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  under  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare j  established  by  law  in  1887  and 
beginning  to  function  in  1895 ^ 

The  Division  of  Visitation  for  the  Adult  Blind,  (headquarters 
in  Chicago),  under  the  State  Department  of  Welfare j 
established  by  law  in  1917 M 

The  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Chicago,  under  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare .2/ 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  under  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare.^/ 

Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
partially  subsidized  by  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare .1/ 

State  Aid  for  Blind  Students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning .1/ 

Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind,  administered  by  the  counties 
and  financed  jointly  by  counties  and  state  .A/ 

State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind.— 


1/   A  copy  of  the  state  law  under  which  this  service  is  provided  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  II. 


o/ 


This  agency  was  not  included  in  the  study. 
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Private 
In  addition,  there  are  the  following  privately  supported  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  Chicago: 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Blind  Service  Association 
American  Red  Cross.,.  Chicago  Chapter 
Chicago  Blind  Workshop 

Volunteer 
The  following  volunteer  agencies  (without  paid  staff)  have  also  interested 
themselves  in  the  blind; 

Chicago  Woman's  Aid 

Johanna  Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

Lions  Club 

Delta  Gamma  Alumnae 

Organizations  of  Blind  People-^ 
Mutual  Progressive  Association  of  the  Blind 


1/  Organizations  for  social  and  recreational  purposes  only  were  not  included 
in  the  study. 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECCMHEUDATIONS 

Administrative  set-up 

None  of  the  agencies  listed  in  the  foregoing  pages  has  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  blind,  each  being  limited  to  certain  functions  assigned  to  it 
by  lav;  or  selected  by  its  Board  as  their  special  sphere  of  activity.  Nor  is 
there  in  most  cases  any  coordination  of  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies, 
or  adequate  system  of  referral  from  one  to  another.  Moreover,  certain  needed 
services  for  the  blind  are  not  provided  at  all  or  are  provided  on  an  inadequate 
basis.   Consideration  of  the  total  needs  of  a  blind  individual  is  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  are; 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  central  agency  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house,  referring  blind  individuals  to 
appropriate  services  on  a  case  work  basis,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  problems | 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  publicly  supported  services 
to  secure  more  complete  coverage | 

3.  Development  of  inter-agency  relationships  to 
provide  better  coordination  of  programs ; 

L.     Development  of  needed  services  under  public  and 
private  auspices. 

Chicago  needs  a  privately-supported  Association  with  a  well-rounded  program 
providing  social  case  work,  sheltered  workshop  employment,  and  recreation  for  all 
the  blind  people  of  the  city  requiring  such  services.   If  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  were  performing  the  functions  usually  performed  by  organizations  with 
a  similar  name  in  other  cities,  this  community  might  look  to  it  to  assume  those 
responsibilities.  The  Lighthouse,  however,  has  a  very  restricted  program  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  finding  employment  for  a  snail  number  of  blind  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.   If  the  Lighthouse  were  prepared  to  set  up  a  strong 
Board  of  Directors  of  socially-minded  men  and  women  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  if  this  Board  were  prepared  to  expand  its  program  to  handle  the  functions 
usually  carried  on  by  a  city  Association  for  the  Blind,  commonly  known  as  the 
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"Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,"  and  if  it  were  prepared  to  employ  suitable  personnel 
fitted  by  training,  experience,  and  outlook  to  perform  the  work  carried  on  by  a 
city  Association,  we  would  recommend  that  the  functions  of  the  Lighthouse  be  so 
expanded.  The  past  history  and  present  restricted  scope  of  this  Association,  how- 
ever, would  not,  suggest  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Chicago  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  agency  unless  it  were  prepared  to  undergo  the  drastic  changes 
indicated  above. 

Furthermore,  in  the  absence  of  an  organization  for  the  blind  with  a  complete 
program  covering  such  needs  of  the  blind  of  Chicago  as  are  customarily  handled  by 
a  single  agency,  a  number  of  voluntary  groups  have  developed.  These  volunteer 
organizations  have  rendered  various  services  of  limited  value  and  scope  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  needs  of  the  city's  blind.   When  a  permanent  agency  providing 
a  well-rounded  program  is  established,  these  volunteer  organizations  should  transfer 
most,  if  not  all  of  their  present  activities  to  this  permanent  organisation  so  that 
the  present  confusion  arid  apparent  competition  would  be  eliminated.   In  view  of 
those  facts,  it  appears  that  some  other  plan  must  be  evolved  and  some  other  agency 
be  developed.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  recommend: 

That  a  new  temporary  agency  be  set  up  under  private  auspices  on 
a  demonstration  basis  (perha.ps  for  two  years) ,  to  serve  as  a 
clearing-house  and  referral  agency  for  the  blind  people  of  Chicago, 
and  that  this  agency  be  provided  with  a  case  work  staff. 

This  agency  should  take  responsibility  for  studying  the  problem,?  of  each 
blind  individual,  referring  him  to  the  existing  facilities  appropriate  to  his 
situation,  and  determining  the  unmet  needs  of  the  blind  as  a  group.  After  the 
demonstration  period  is  over,  this  program  could  be  transferred  to  an  existing  pri- 
vate agency  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  well-rounded  program  of 
social  case  work,  sheltered  workshop  employment,  and  recreation  for  all  blind  people 
of  the  city  requiring  such  service;,  or  if  need  bo,  to  a  new  permanent  agency  set  up 
for  this  purpose. 

Although  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  provides  home  teaching,  and  employe../ 

services  for  the  blind,  it  has  not  power  under  the  existing  laws  to  undertake.,  .„. 
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certain  other  equally  important  services.  Moreover,  certain  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  lack  of  sufficient  funds  stand  in  the  way  of  effective  development  of 
a  total  program  for  the  state.  It  is  therefore  recommended; 

1.  That  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  be  expanded,  to  form  a  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind,  of  which  the  Supervisor  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  Welfare,  or  his  depfcyj 

2.  That  this  Division  be  responsible  f<^r  a  state-wide  program  of 
services  for  the  blind,  (including  registration  of  the  blind, 
medical  service  for  restoration  of  sight,  vocational  adjustment, 
home  industries,  home  teaching,  and  social  adjustment)  to  be 
available  to  all  blind  persons  in  the  state,  each  according  to  his 
need,  without  regard  to  his  financial  status; 

3.  That  relief  for  the  needy  blind  be  integrated  with  the  public 
assistance  program  on  a  state-county  basis; 

4.  That  coordination  of  services  and  public  assistance  for  the  blind 

be  effected  through  the  Director  of  Welfare  under  whose  jurisdiction 
both  activities  would  fall; 

5.  That  steps  be  taken  tc  provide  legislative  authority  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  such  a  program  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Fairly  good  cooperative  relationships  exist  between  the  Blind  Relief  Service 

of  Cook  County  and  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  also  between 

the  Blind  Belief  Service  and  the  private  agencies.  There  is  need,  however,  for 

closer  cooperation  among  the  private  and  volunteer  agencies,  and  with  the  proposed 

expansion  of  state  services,  cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies  will 

need  to  be  further  developed.   It  is  therefore  recommended; 

That  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  sponsor  an  inter-agency 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  mutual  understanding 
among  the  agencies  and  developing  more  effective  cooperative 
procedures. 

If,  in  developing  the  community  program  for  the  blind,  attention  is  to  be 

concentrated  on  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  services  developed  to  meet  those  needs 

not  otherwise  provided  for,  it  fallows  that  without  case  work  studies  of  the  blind 

population  of  Chicago,  it  is  impossible  to  make  definite  recommendations  regarding 

specific  phases  of  the  program.   There  is,  for  instance,  an  obvious  need  for  more 

employment  opportunities  for  blind  women,  but  how  many  blind  women  need  them,  where 
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they  live,  and  what  type  of  employment  they  are  fitted  for,  are  questions  that  can- 
not be  answered  except  after  a  study  of  individual  cases.   Similarly,  in  the  other 
phases  of  the  program,  it  is  impossible  to  make  detailed  suggestions  at  this  point, 
Some  of  the  most  apparent  needs  at  present  are  the  following; 

1.  Centralized  service  for  all  phases  of  the  "welfare  of  all 
blind  people  on  the  basis  nf  blindness  and  with  at  regard 
to  financial  status 5 

2.  Ready  availability  of  skilled  ophthalmologic;:.!  service  to 
determine  degree  of  vision  and  likelihood  of  improvement 5 

3.  Individualised  service  for  interpretation  of  ophthalmolcgical 
findings j 

U*     Interpretation  and  special  information  service  for  parents 

of  blind  children  so  they  may  train  their  children  for  normal 
living; 

5.  Informational  and  advisory  service  sr   that  parents  of  blind 
children  may  determine  on  an  individual  basis  what  combination 
of  educational  facilities  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  child; 

6.  Vocational  guidance  training  and  placement  service  which 
would  ensure  continuity  of  planning  end  enable  each  blind 
person  tc  establish  himself  in  the  occupation  or  profession 
which  offers  him  the  greatest  opportunity; 

7.  Sheltered  employment  in  workshops  or  home  industries  for 
blind  men  and  women  who  cannot  compete  successfully  in 
regular  business  or  professions; 

8.  Individualized  consideration  of  problems  of  adjustment  to 
blindness  within  the  family  and  in  the  seeing  world; 

9.  Financial  security  which  would  presumably  be  achieved  through 
financial  assistance  tc  supplement  inadequate  earnings,  and 
for  the  unemployables  through  assistance  adequate  to  provide 
for  their  needs; 

10.  Institutional  care  for  the  comparatively  few  who  cannot  make 
a  successful  adjustment  in  the  community. 

These  needs  end  some  general  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be  mere 

adequately  met  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
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CASE  FINDING  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  first  problem  in  establishing  a  comprehensive  program  of  services  to 
the  blind  is  to  locate  the  blind  persons  in  the  community  and  secure  at  least 
a  minimum  of  information  about  them.  Most  states  effect  this  by  means  of  a 
register  of  the  blind  continuously  kept  up  to  date.  Such  a  register  cannot  be 
made  complete  immediately,  but  may  be  expected  to  grow  gradually  for  some  years 
and  will  require  constant  effort  to  keep  it  from  becoming  obsolete.  Such  a 
register,  however,  forms  the  basis  of  administrative  planning  for  services  and 
assistance  to  the  blind,  and  also  a  source  of  valuable  social  and  medical  data 
regarding  blindness  in  the  community. 

In  Illinois  there  is  no  law  requiring  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  the 
blind,  and  none  of  the  public  or  private  agencies  for  the  blind  has  attempted 
to  assemble  a  complete  list  of  blind  persons  in  the  respective  areas  they  arc 
serving.  There  appears  to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that  the  list  of 
applicants  for  blind  relief  constitutes  such  a  list,  but  this  is  obviously  in- 
correct since  many  blind  persons  are  ineligible  for  blind  relief,  on  grounds  of 
age,  residence,  citizenship,  or  financial,  status. 

Such  a  register  of  the  blind  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  state.  It  is 


1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  register  of  the 
blind  set  up  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind | 

2.  That  cooperative  arrangements  with  county  authorities 
and  approved  private  agencies  for  the  blind  be  set  up 
to  allow  (under  proper  safeguards)  free  interchange  of 
information  in  connection  with  the  register  of  the 
blind; 
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That  pending  such  time  as  a  state  register  of  the  blind 
can  be  established,  the  new  private  agency  proposed  for 
Chicago  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  register  of  the 
blind  for  Chicago!/  irad   during  the  first  year,  at  least, 
make  an  intensive  effort  in  this  direction  in  order  to 
provide  basic  information  for  program  planning. 


1/  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  15  West  l6th  Stree  t,  New  York,  tf.Y., 
offers  a  consultation  service  on  problems  of  registration  of  the  blind. 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE  FOR  EYE  CONDITIONS 
Eye  Examinations 

In  order  to  give  appropriate  service  to  a  blind  person,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  his  eye  condition  —  the  amount  of  vision  remaining,  the 
cause  of  blindness,  and  the  possibility  of  improvement  of  vision  by  proper- 
medical  care.   This  information  is  best  secured  through  an  eye  examination  by  a 
qualified  ophthalmologist  (a  physician  specially  trained  in  diseases  of  the 
human  eye ) . 

Eye  examinations  serve   a  fourfold  purpose: 

1.  To  determine  eligibility  for  services  or  assistance  to  the 
blind; 

2.  To  determine  likelihood  of  improvement  of  vision  by 
appropriate  treatment; 

3.  As  2  basic  tool  in  social  treatment  of  the  individual! 

4.  As  a  basis  for  statistics  of  blindness. 

With  these  four  purposes  in  mind,  it  follows  that,  a  written  eye  examination 
report  (See  Appendix  IV.  for  typical  form)  is  needed,  and  further,  that  such  an 
eye  report  should  be  secured  for  ever;/  individual  who  is  in  need  of  service  a   for 
the  blind  or  of  financial  assistance. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

The  definition  of  blindness  most  commonly  used  is  as  follows: 

"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses  $  or  centra],  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200, 
but  with  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  sufficient  to  form 
a  handicap  equivalent  to  the  foregoing." 

Medical  Care  for  Improvement  of  Vision 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many   persons  now  blind  could  have  their  vision 
restored  by  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  but  are  prevented  from  doing 
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so  by  ignorance  of  such  a  possibility,  by  unfounded  dread  of  an  operation,  by 
lack  of  funds,  or  by  the  difficulties  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  doctor 
or  clinic.  In  some  states  it  has  been  found  that  15  per  cent  of  the  blind  can 
benefit  by  such  treatment. 

Merely  the  availability  of  free  or  low-cost  medical  care  in  the  community 
does  not  ensure  that  all  who  need  such  care  will  secure  it.  What  is  often 
necessary  is  the  service  of  a  medical  social  worker,  especially  trained  in  eye 
conditions,  who  will  visit  blind  individuals,  arrange  for  eye  examinations, 
interpret  the  ophthalmologist's  findings,  and  help  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, financial  and  otherwise,  for  the  patient  to  receive  treatment. 

Nor  is  the  need  of  such  service  confined  to  those  who  are  in  financial 
need.  Patients  who  can  pay  for  care  are  frequently  found  to  be  in  need  of  such 
interpretation,  reassurance,  and  help  in  practical  planning. 

A  Basic  Tool  in  Social  Treatment 

For  both  needy  and  non-needy  blind  persons,  the  information  provided  by 
the  eye  examination  is  a  basic  tool  in  rendering  special  services  to  the  blind. 
A  patient  threatened  with  detachment  of  the  retina  should  not  be  placed  in  employ- 
ment which  requires  heavy  lifting.   A  client  whose  blindness  is  caused  by  cert  .in 
diseases  may  be  found  to  have  lost  acuity  of  touch  through  the  same  disease  so 
that  he  is  unable  to  learn  braille.  Only  by   routinely  securing  this  information 
can  the  social  worker  be  sure  of  not  overlooking  such  basic  factors  in  social 
adjustment. 

Basis  for  Statistics 

Ophthalmclogical  examinations  are  the  only  reliable  source  of  statistical 
information  regarding  the  causes  or  extent  of  blindness,  and  at  present  such 
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3-Medical  Service  for  Eye  Conditions 
statistics  for  the  blind  population  as  a  whole  are  lacking  in  almost  every  state. 
Present  Situation  in  Chicago 

Blind  Relief  Service 

The  Blind  Relief  Service  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  re- 
quires an  eye  examination  to  determine  eligibility  for  blind  relief.  Examinations 
are  made  by  the  examiner  of  the  blind,  who  is  a  general  physician,  but  not  an 
ophthalmologist,  and  his  reports,  in  general,  are  confined  to  certifying  whether 
or  not  the  patient  is  blind  within  the  established  definition.  No  more  is 
required  by  law. 

The  definition  of  blindness  contained  in  the  blind  relief  law  is  as 
follows:   "Sight  so  defective  as  to  render  such  person  .unable  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  or  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential."   This  is  interpreted 
in  Cook  County—'  to  mean  "central  visual  acuity  not  exceeding  20/200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses."  No  consideration  is  given  to  limitation  of 
visual  fields. 

Observation  cf  the  eye  examination  procedure  and  scrutiny  of  a  sample  of 
eye  reports  indicates  a  lack  of  standard  conditions  for  making  the  examination, 
superficial  diagnosis,  and  lack  of  thorough  tests  to  detect  malingering.  The 
examiner  takes  the  position  that,  under  the  letter  of  the  lav;,  he  is  not  supposed 
to  be  concerned  with  diagnosis  and  prognosis j  his  job  is  merely  to  determine 
whether  the  client  is  blind  or  not. 


1/  Each  county  makes  Its  own  interpretation  of  the  legal  definition. 
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The  Supervisor  and  staff  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service  recognize  the 
advantage  of  ophthaimological  examinations  and  more  complete  eye  reports,  and, 
whenever  an  applicant  reports  having  previously  received  eye  care,  the  field 
workers  routinely  attempt  to  secure  eye  reports  from  the  clinic  or  hospital 
where  such  care  was  given.  These  earlier  reports  are  available  to  the 
examiner  of  the  blind  at  the  time  he  makes  his  examination,  but  it  appears 
that  little  use  is  made  of  them  in  this  connection. 

When  such  reports  indicate  a  need  for  further  eye  care,  the  field  worker 
attempts  to  persuade  the  client  to  secure  such  care,  but  is  not  always  success- 
ful. 

The  field  workers,  moreover,  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  lacking  in 
adequate  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  and  there  is  no  medical  social  worker  on 
the  staff.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  eye  conditions  has  been  arranged, 
designed  to  give  the  field  staff  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This 
should  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  their  work,  but  it  is  recognised 
that  such  a  course  cannot  take  the  place  of  intensive  training  nor  will  it 
qualify  these  workers  as  medical  social  workers. 

Partly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  records,  partly  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  staff's  technical  knowledge,  little  use  is  made  of  the  eye 
reports  in  connection  with  services  rendered  by  the  blind 'relief  field  workers 
to  their  clients. 

Industrial  Home  For*  the  Blind 

The  Managing  Officer  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  requires  an 
ophthalmologist's  report  from  each  applicant  for  admission.   These  serve  to 
establish  the  fact  of  blindness,  but  apparently  no  other  use  is  made  of  them, 
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Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind 

The  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  secures  eye  reports  on 
some  of  its  clients,  but  this  is  not  a  required  routine.  Little  or  no  use  is 
made  of  these  reports  and  indeed  most  of  the  home  teachers  do  not  have  the 
special  knowledge  necessary  to  interpret  them. 

Other  Agencies 

Neither  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  nor  the  Blind  Service  Associ- 
ation requires  eye  reports  on  clients  accepted  for  service. 

The  Oak  Forest  Home  does  not  require  an  eye   report  on  applicants  for 
admission. 

Summary 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  No  agency  for  the  blind  except  the  Blind  Relief  Service 
routinely  requires  an  eye  report  on  every  client  taken 
under  care; 

2.  That  eye  reports,  when  required,  are  used  chiefly  to 
determine  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  vision; 

3.  That  eye  examinations  are  not  required  to  be  made  by 
ophthalmologists; 

/+..  That  no  agency  except  the  Blind  Relief  Service  takes 

responsibility  for  promoting  restoration  of  sight,  and  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  does  so  only  by  means  of  referral  to 
treatment  facilities j 

5.  That  no  agency  for  the  blind  has  on  its  staff  a  medical 

social  worker  specially  trained  in  eye  conditions  to  carry 
on  such  a  program. 

Recommendations 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  public  and  private  agencies  providing  services  or 
assistance  for  the  blind  be  urged  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
securing  an  adequate  eye  examination  report  for  every  blind 
person  taken  under  carej 
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2.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  eye  examinations  for  relief  and  non-relief 
cases,  such  examinations  to  be  made  only  by  qualified 
ophthalmologists,  and  that  cooperative  arrangements  be 
set  up  by  which  approved  agencies  for  the  blind  may  secure 
copies  of  these  eye   examination  reports  on  request; 

3»  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  for  medical  and 
surgical  service  and  hospital  care  for  the  restoration  of 
sight  or  improvement  of  vision  for  all  blind  persons  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  such  care  without  undue  privation; 

4.  That  in  setting  up  such  a  program  of  eye  examinations  and 
restoration  of  sight,  the  facilities  of  the  Illinois  Bye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  (both  intra-mural  and  extra-mural)  be 
utilized; 

5.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  glasses  in  cases  where  without  such  glasses  vision  is 
less  than  20/20Q1/; 

6.  That  public  and  private  agencies  adopt  a  uniform  definition 
of  blindness—'  ; 

7.  That  an  adequate  number  of  medical  social  workers  with 
special  training  in  eye  conditions  be  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare^  and  in  the  larger 
counties,  to  the  staff  of  the  counts'"  department  of  welfare, 
for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  ophthalmologist's 
findings  to  the  blind  individual,  helping  blind  persons  to 
make  arrangements  for  medical  care  for  eye  conditions,  and 
acting  as  consultants  to  state  and  county  workers  who  are 
dealing  with  the  blind. 


1/  Glasses  for  persons  whose  uncorrected  vision  is  greater  than  20/200  are 

considered  to  be  part  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  rather  than  of 
the  program  for  the  blind. 

2/   The  definition  of  blindness  recommended  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  as  follows;   "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses;   or  central  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200, 
but  with  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  sufficient  to  form  a  handicap 
equivalent  to  the  foregoing." 

3/  It  appears  that  blind  persons  not  eligible  for  public  assistance  would  n<  o 
be  eligible  for  eye  care  under  the  county  department  of  welfare,  hence 
services  for  non-needy  individuals  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  state. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND 

Two  educational  facilities  are  available  to  blind  children  in  Chicago  — 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blindr^  at  Jacksonville,  and  the  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

Public  school  education  of  the  blind  is  co-education  of  the  blind  with 
the  seeing,  the  chief  objective  of  which  is  to  minimize  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Blind  pupils  are  enrolled  in  their  respective  public  schools  with  a  special 
study  home  room  assigned  to  the  group.  In  this  room  they  learn  to  read  and  to 
write  braille  and  to  use  the  special  apparatus  designed  for  them.  They  soon  take 
part  in  the  recitations  in  the  regular  classrooms  with  their  seeing  friends  of  their 
own  age  and  grade.   In  this  way  they  are  kept  in  constant  contact  and  competition 
with  seeing  persons  with  whom  they  must  later  live  and  work. 

The  public  School.  Classes  for  the  Blind  of  the  City  of  Chicago  are 
established  and  maintained  through  enabling  state  legislation.  ^J       Under  this 
legislation,  the  state  may  contribute  up  to  $250  per  year  per  pupil  toward  meeting 
the  excess  cost  of  educating  blind  children  as  compared  with  seeing  children.  The 
classes  provide  for  the  education  of  blind  children  from  the  first  grade  through 
high  school.  Although  the  law  provides  that  such  classes  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  children  between  three  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there  is  no  training  offered 
for  blind  children  of  pre-school  age. 


1/  The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  was  not  included  in  this  study 
2/  See  Appendix  He  for  full  text  of  the  Act, 
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The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  classes  is  placed  with 
lajor  Deals,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all  Special  Education.  Prior 
to  1936  there  was  a  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  operating  under  the 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Since  the  retirement  of  that  Supervisor  in  1936,  the 
position  lias  remained  vacant  although  budgetary  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
supervisor's  salary. 

Miss  Hereley,  Investigator  for  the  Blind,  has  charge  of  the  enrollment 
procedure,  the  home  visits,  and  the  records.  There  is  no  registration  of  the  pre- 
school blind  child  in  the  City  of  Chicago.    There  is  no  routine  procedure  by 
which  parents  of  such  children  are  contacted  and  informed  of  the  existence  and  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind.  Referrals  are 
more  or  less  accidental,  depending  upon  the  initiative  of  the  parents  or  the 
contact  of  an  interested  social  or  school  agent.   There  are  only  two  records 
uniformly  maintained  for  each  child  —  the  initial  eye  record  and  the  cumulative 
academic  record.  The  eye  records  do  not  carry  any  follow-up  data. 

The  present  enrollment  is  6l  blind  students  in  the  seven  braille  classes. 
There  are  two  blind  students  enrolled  in  a  sight-saving  class,  and  two  crippled 
blind  students  enrolled  at  the  Spaulding  School  for  Crippled  Children.  The  average 
teacher  load  is  8  plus,  which  is  satisfactory.  The  teachers  of  the  braille  classes 
are  qualified  as  to  regular  certification  and  special  training.   They  receive  no 
salary  differential  such  as  is  usually  offered  in  most  cities. 

The  classes  are  of  the  accepted  cooperative  type  under  which  plan  the  blind 
pupil  does  a  considerable  part  of  his  work  in  the  room  with  the  seeing  children  of 
his  own  grade.  By  this  plan  the  blind  pupil  takes  advantage  of  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  contact  and  competition  with  the  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  his  own  age 
and  grade. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Major  Beals,  as  Director  of  all  Special  Education,  can 
give  only  the  most  general  kind  of  supervisory  attention  to  the  braille  classes. 
Kiss  Hereley  does  not  undertake  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the  braille  classes 
outside  of  her  assigned  duties  as  Investigator  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Gentry,  teacher 
of  18  blind  pupils  at  the  John  Marshall  High  School,  tries  to  assist  Major  Deals 
in  the  supervision  of  the  classes.   She  has  no  official  rating  as  a  supervisor,  and 
her  physical  condition  does  not  permit  much  extra  work  in  addition  to  her  already 
heavy  classroom  load.  Furthermore,  her  classroom  work  does  not  permit  her  visiting 
the  other  braille  classes.  Consequently,  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  other  braille  teachers  as  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  may  turn  for  special 
assistance  in  the  many  and  varied  problems  that  continually  beset  a  braille  teacher, 
This  is  serious  and  .has  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  such  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions as  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  educational  and  vocational  planning  for  individual 
blind  students  from  year  to  year  which  results  in  untold 
suffering  to  the  individual  and  in  great  expense  to  the 
community  throughout  adult  life  of  the  blind  person. 

2.  Lack  of  professional  leadership  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  adapt  and  apply  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
the  best  methods  used  for  the  seeing. 

3.  Poor  enrollment  procedure  and  incomplete  follow*- through 
on  new  referrals. 

4.  Inadequate  records  and  lack  of  procedure  for  renewal  of 
records. 

5.  Lack  of  planning  with  respect  to  need  and  use  of  text 
materials  and  special  supplies  and  equipment. 

6.  Disregard  of  the  main  objective  of  public  school  education 

of  blind  children  which  is  to  minimize  the  difference  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  pupils.  This  disregard  is  manifested 
by; 

a.   The  use  of  guide  dogs  in  the  high  school  which 

tends  to  destroy  the  independence  of  blind  pupils 
who  should  learn  to  go  about  their  school  buildings 
alone . 
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b.  Much  undesirable  newspaper  publicity  regarding 
blind  students  and  their  dogs  which  tends  to  set 
the  blind  pupils  apart  as  a  "different"  group. 

c.  Formation  of  a  blind  alumni  high  school  group 
instead  of  encouraging  these  young  people  to 
take  their  places  in  the  seeing  alumni  groups 
of  their  respective  high  schools. 

d.  Maintenance  of  a  blind  Boy  Scout  Troop  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  instead  of  actively  encouraging 
the  blind  Boy  Scouts  to  join  the  seeing  troops 
of  their  neighborhoods. 


In  short,  the  various  criticisms  of  the  classes  proceed  largely  from  one 
single  cause  —  lack  of  a  special  supervisor.   A  thoroughly  qualified  person  in 
that  role  would  quickly  make  his  own  survey  of  the  situation.  He  (or  she)  would 
know  the  desired  objectives  of  public  school  education  of  the  blind.  He  would  know 
the  resources  at  his  command  to  fulfill  these  objectives.  He  could  proceed 
immediately  to  correct  the  disintegration  which  has  gradually  taken  place  during 
the  past  four  years  and  to  continue  the  work  upon  the  fundamental  principles  which 
attracted  nation-wide  attention  to  the  Chicago  Classes  during  the  first  thirty-five 
years  of  the  twentieth  century. * 

Recommendations 

The  following  major  recommendations  are  submitted  concerning  the  Public 

School  Classes  for  the  Blind; 

1.   That  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  fill  the 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  not  later 
than  July,  194-0 3  that  such  appointee  —  blind  or  seeing  — 
shall  have  the  educational  qualifications  of  a  high  school 
teacher  of  the  City  of  Chicago j   in  addition,  that  he  bei 

a.  Possessed  of  administrative  ability 1 

b.  Well- informed  concerning  the  best  educational 
procedures  for  the  seeing; 


-"-NOTE — A  detailed  statement  of  findings  has  been  appended  for  persons  wishing  to 
delve  further  into  this  study. 
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c.  Resourceful  in  adapting  these  procedures  for  the 
public  school  education  of  the  blind; 

d.  Experienced  in  public  school  education  of  the  blind; 

e.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the  objectives  and  advantages 
of  public  school  education  of  the  blind; 

f .  Capable  of  interpreting  to  the  communitjr  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  public 
school  education  of  the  blind. 

2.  That  a  special  music  teacher  —  blind  or  seeing  —  competent  to 
teach  music  by  braille  notation  be  added  to  the  teaching  staff; 

3.  That  since  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  training  of  a 
blind  child  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  this  training 
be  provided  for  through  the  medium  of  kindergartens,  visiting 
teachers,  nursery  schools,  etc.  It  would  seem  that  state 
funds  available  under  the  law  might  be  utilized  to  assist  in 
financing  such  educational  training  of  the  pre-school  blind 
child; 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  representatives  of  the  Illinois  School 

for  the  Blind  are  actively  soliciting  the  enrollment  in  their  school  of  blind 

students  now  enrolled  in  the  Chicago  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind.  In 

view  of  this  undignified  procedure  in  which  the  best  interests  of  each  blind  child 

may  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is  recommended j 

4.  That  a  plan  be  evolved  for  making  a  complete  study  of  each 
blind  child  in  the  City  of  Chicago;   that  this  study  be  made 
the  basis  of  determining  the  kind  of  education  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  child;  and  that  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Public  School  Classes  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
cooperate  in  effecting  the  application  of  this  plan  to  further 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  blind  children  involved; 

5.  That  careful  and  complete  records  of  each  blind  child  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  be  kept  at  some  central  place;   such 
records  to  include  not  only  school  progress,  but  also  home 
environment,  physical  conditions,  special  aptitudes,  etc. 

and  the  steps  taken  to  plan  the  child's  training  and  to  help- 
him  make  the  correct  adjustments  to  his  community. 


NOTE;  A  detailed  statement  of  recommendations  has  been  appended  for  persons 
wishing  to  delve  further  into  this  study.   (See  Apoendix  V.) 
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Higher  Education 

Under  a  state  lav/  (see  Appendix  lid.)  state  funds  are  available  for 
financial  assistance  to  blind  students  who  are  regularly  enrolled  students  in  a 
university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  or  a  normal,  professional  or  vocational 
school.  The  amount  of  aid  is  limited  "under  ordinary  circumstances"  to  $300  per 
year  to  any  one  student.  Students  must  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  four 
years  immediately  preceding  application.  Applications  are  passed  on  by  a  Board 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Managing  Officer  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Managing  Officer  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Deaf ,-i/  and  the  Supervisor  of  the  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public 


No  figures  were  secured  as  to  the  number  of  blind  students  receiving  this 
assistance,  but  it  is  reported  that  funds  are  adequate  for  the  need. 

Volunteer  service  for  hand-transcribing  textbooks  into  braille  is  available 
from  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Blind  Service  Association 
provides  volunteer  reading  service  to  blind  students  and  reports  130  readers  avail- 
able and  39  students  served.  Supplementary  financial  assistance  for  blind  students 
in  need  is  also  provided  by  this  agency,  |600  being  expended  for  this  purpose  during 
the  ten  months  ending  February,  19-40. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  blind  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  reasonably  vrell  provided  for. 


1/  The  Act  also  applies  to  deaf  students. 
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VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Vocational  adjustment  of  the  blind  includes  guidance,  training ,  placement 
and  such  follow-up  service  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual.  It  is  primarily  a  problem  which  demands  the  individualized  approach 
since  blind  persons  differ  as  widely  as  the  seeing  in  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
ability. 

Many  blind  persons  can  compete  successfully  with  the  seeing  in  a  wide 
range  of  occupations^  including  repetitive  factory  operations,  operation  of  small 
business,  salesmanship,  dictaphone  operating  and  stenography,  telephone  switchboard 
operating,  piano  tuning,  social  work,  massage,  law,  teaching,  etc.  Others,  suffer- 
ing from  ill  health,  old  age,  mental  or  personality  defects,  or  some  physical  handi- 
cap other  than  blindness,  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  seeing,  but  can  earn 
all  or  part  of  their  support  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  problem  then  is  to  help  each  blind  individual  to  select,  prepare  for, 
and  establish  himself  in  that  occupation  which  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
his  particular  abilities.  One  primary  criterion  is  the  question,  "That  would  this 
person  be  doing  if  he  could  see?"  It  is  usually  possible  to  find  some  allied 
occupation,  on  approximately  the  same  vocational  level,  in  which  blindness  is  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are 
advanced  in  years,  and  many  others  have  handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness,  the  great 
majority  —  probably  75  per  cent  —  are  not  employable  and  would  not  be  employable  if 
they  had  their  sight.  For  the  employable  group,  however,  paid  employment  is  one  of 
the  first  requirements  of  normal  living. 
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Present  Facilities  for  Vocational  Adjustment 

T-e   Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  maintains  a  blind  placement 
ager.t  and  a  sighted  stand  supervisor,  whose  activities  are  limited  to  the  establish- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  vending  stands  and  in  public  buildings. 

Stand  Program 

Forty- two  of  these  stands  are  operated  in  the  state  of  which  aboutthirty 
are  located  in  Chicago.   (See  Appendix  VI.) 

The  Division  has  been  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  license  and  supervise  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings 
and  three  of  those  in  Chicago  fall  in  this  classification.  The  remainder  are  in 
state,  county  and  private  buildings. 

Capital  for  equipment  and  initial  stock  is  either  provided  by  the  prospec- 
tive operator  or  borrowed  on  his  behalf  from  a  Lions  Club  or  similar  organization. 
Such  capital  is  limited  to  an  average  of  $100  per  stand;,  whereas  experience  in  other 
states  indicates  that  an  average  of  $300  to  $500  per  stand  is  necessary  for  adequate 
equipment  and  stock.  The  1939  legislature  appropriated  $3,000  for  a  capital  re- 
volving fund  for  equipping  stands,  but  because  of  a  technicality  which  invalidated 
the  bill,  these  funds  have  not  been  made  available. 

Stand  locations  aro  held  in  the  name  of  the  Division,  not  the  operator, 
but  operators  pay  no  rent  or  other  fee.  Periodic  visits  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision are  made  by  the  sighted  supervisor  and  since  January  1,  194.0,  stand  operators 
have  been  required  to  furnish  monthly  reports  of  gross  sales,  expenditures,  etc. 

Other  Agencies 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  orders  for  piano  tuning,  placed  through 
the  Division  of  Visitation,  no  other  organized  activities  for  placement  of  blind 
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individuals  in  competitive  employment  exists  in  Chicago.  The  Lighthouse  formerly 
made  some  factory  placements,  but  has  discontinued  this  effort  during  the  past 
five  or  more  years.  The  Blind  Service  Association  has  secured  some  engagements  for 
blind  musicians,  but  these  are  irregular,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  question 
whether  they  are  truly  competitive  employment  or  "made"  work. 

The  pupils  in  the  public  schools  have  access  to  the  regular  guidance 
facilities  of  the  public  school  system,  but  these  counsellors  are  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  special  problems  of  blindness.  The  State  Rehabilitation  Service  does 
not  include  the  blind  in  its  program  of  vocational  training  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Students  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  receive  some  trade 
training,  but  in  most  cases  scarcely  enough  to  equip  them  for  productive  work,  nor 
is  vocational  counselling  available  to  them.—' 

Summary 

In  general,  It  may  be  said; 

1.  That  facilities  for  vocational  guidance  and  individualized 
training  of  the  blind  are  entirely  lacking; 

2.  That  facilities  for  placement  are  limited  to  the  vending 
stand  program; 

3.  That  acceptance  of  candidates  for  employment  in  stands  and 
in  the  Lighthouse  workshop  is  done  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  do  the  type  of  work  in  question,  not  because  it  is  the 
most  suitable  occupation  for  the  individual j 

■■+.  That  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  program  for  con- 
tinuity of  treatment  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
blind  individual,  a  process  which  when  it  includes  special 
training,  may  be  a  matter  of  years 


1/   The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  was  not  included  in  this  study,  but  this 
statement  is  based  on  previous  knowledge  of  the  school  and  on  reports  of 
Chicago  workers  with  the  blind. 
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Re  c  ommenda t  ion  s 

Guidance,  training,  and  placement  are  well  recognised  provisions  which 
the  state  undertakes  to  make  for  the  seeing,  and  they  should  be  at  least  as  freely 
provided  for  the  blind.  Experience  in  other  states  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  because  of  the  particularly  difficult  problems  of  blindness  and  the  intensive 
effort  required  for  their  solution,  the  general  agencies  for  guidance,  training, 
and  placement  of  the  seeing  are  not  equipped  to  give  effective  service  to  the  blind. 

It  is  therefore  recommended; 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  qualified 
vocational  agents  (See  Appendix  IX,)?  including  both  blind  and 
seeing,  on   the  staff  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  who  shall  devote 
full  time  to  vocational  adjustment  of  the  blind; 

2.  That  cooperative  relationships  be  established  between  these 
state  agents,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  to  coordinate  their  respective  efforts 
effectively  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of  each  blind,  pupil 
leaving  school; 

3.  That  steps  be  taken  to  urge  the- State  Rehabilitation  Service 
to  expand  its  services  so  as  to  provide  funds  for  the  indivi- 
dual training  of  selected  blind  persons; 

4.  That  wherever  possible,  blind  individuals  receive  their 
vocational  training  in  vocational  schools  for  the  seeing; 

5.  That  intensive  efforts  be  made  to  place  each  blind  individual 
in  the  occupation  which  affords  him  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  his  abilities,  and  constant  attention  be  given  to  opening 
up  hitherto  untried  opportunities; 

6.  That  referral  of  candidates  for  sheltered  employment  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  vocational  adjustment  program; 

7.  That  the  central  control  system  for  vending  stands  recom- 
mended by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  be  adopted  for  the 
three  stands  in  Federal  buildings  in  Chicago;  and  that  so 
much  of  the  three-thousand-dollar  fund  for  vending  stands 
provided  by  the  1939  legislature  be  made  available  as  is 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  re-equipping  these  stands  as  a 
demonstration,  and  the  balance  be  used  for  equipping 
demonstration  stands  in  other  than  Federal  buildings; 
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8.  That,  if  the  demonstration  in  Federal  buildings  proves 
successful,  consideration  be  given  to  extending  the 
central  control  system  to  other  stands,  and  funds  provided 
for  carrying  this  out.   (See  Appendix  VI.) 
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SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT 

Many  blind  persons,  because  of  age,  poor  health,  personality  defect,  or 
some  other  handicap  besides  blindness,  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
seeing  in  business  or  industry,  but  can  earn  a  substantial  part  or  all  of  their 
support  under  favorable  conditions.   For  these,  "sheltered"  employment  in  workshops 
or  home  industries  is  desirable.  In  periods  of  industrial  depression,  the  sheltered 
industry  is  a  haven  for  some  who  in  normal  times  would  be  employed  in  competitive 
work.  Employment  provided  for  the  sake  of  its  therapeutic  effect  is  also  classed 
as  sheltered  industry,  and  some  vocational  training  activities  are  frequently  included 
under  this  name.  Because  of  this  multiplicity  of  functions,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  in  thinking  in  regard  to  sheltered  industry  and  a  lack  of  clear  definition 
of  aims. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  has  come  an  increasing  recognition  of 

three  major  types  of  sheltered  workshops : 

1,  The  production  workshop,  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  paid  employment  for  those  for  whom  other 
employment  opportunities  are  not  available.  Such  a 
workshop  should  be  run  on  business  principles  and 
should  need  little  subsidy  after  overhead  costs  have 
been  met. 

2»  The  training  workshop,  which  provides  vocational  training 
to  equip  blind  persons  for  jobs  in  competitive  industry, 
in  a  production  workshop  or  in  home  industries.  This 
type  of  shop  will  require  some  subsidy. 

3.  The  therapeutic  workshop,  which  provides  occupational 
activity  as  therapy  (mental  or  physical)  with  some  pos- 
sibility of  small  earnings.  Such  a  shop  will  require 
heavy  subsidies  and  production  efficiency  will  be  a 
minor  consideration. 

The  production  and  training  workshops  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 

program  of  vocational  adjustment;   the  therapeutic  shop  is  primarily  related  to  the 
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process  of  social  adjustment. 

A  workshop  may  undertake  more  than  one  of  these  three  functions,  but  in 
that  case  the  various  functions  should  be  set  up  as  separate  departments. 

Chicago  Workshop  Program 

In  the  Chicago  scene  the  sheltered  workshop  has  enjoyed  considerable 
prominence. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  maintained  for  many  years  a  workshop, 
originally  conceived  as  a  training  and  production  shop,  but  of  late  years  operated 
principally  as  a  therapeutic  shop.  In  1938,  it  was  closed  because  its  annual  losses 
were  too  great  to  be  justified  by  the  limited  service  it  performed,  and  its  facili- 
ties were  made  available  to  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  for  hand- 
work classes. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  paid  by  piece  rates,  others  a  flat  doily  wage. 
During  the  year  Hoy  1,  1933  to  May  1,  1939,  of  the  seventy  workers  employee,  thirty- 
eight  earned  less  than  $100  each,  and  only  seven  earned  more  than  $4-00.00. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  has  also  maintained  a  workshop  for  many 
years.  Operated  originally  as  a  training  workshop,  it  prepared  and  placed  a  number 
of  young  men  in  factory  jobs  prior  to  1929.   Since  that  time,  however,  placements  in 
industry  have  been  at  a  standstill,  and  the  shop  has  operated  practically  as  a 
production  shop  though  some  training  of  new  workers  is  done.  Intake  is  limited  to 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  51  of  the  58  men  reported  fall  in  this 
age  group.  There  appear  to  be  no  objective  standards  used  in  selecting  and  assigning 
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workers  to  different  tasks. 

Products  made  at  the  Lighthouse  workshop  include  candy  baskets,  clothes 
baskets,  and  rubber  door  mats,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  assembly  work  (telephone 
switchboard  parts  and  paper  collars  for  milk  bottles)  is  done  on  contract  for  large 
companies.  Contract  prices  must  be  set  low  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
companies,  with  the  result  that  losses  are  sustained.  In  1933-39  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  sales  and  services  were  $6,616.25,  and  for  the  same  period  the  total 
wages  paid  to  the  blind  persons  amounted  to  $10,A96.79.   Salaries  paid  to  the 
executive  and  office  employees  totaled  £3, 481. 13  and  expenses  for  materials  were 
$1,788.69.  This  means  that  the  total  paid  out  for  wages  to  the  blind,  for  salaries 
to  staff  and  for  materials  was  $20,766.61.  The  difference  between  this  and  the 
receipts  from  srles  and  services  were  $9,599-37,  and  $10,320.79  was  paid  in  wages 
to  the  blind.   Salaries  to  the  staff  totaled  $8,311.-43  and  materials  cost 
$2,760.30.  This  means  that  the  total  paid  out  for  wages  to  the  blind,  for  salaries 
to  the  staff  and  for  materials  was  $21,894-. 52.   The  difference  between  this  and 
the  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ($9,599.37)  was  $12,294«65. 

General  Problems  of  Workshop  Management 

All  the  four  workshops  have  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  their  employees  have  been  assured  of  at  least  a  subsistence  (through 
free  maintenance  at  the  Industrial  Home,  or  from,  blind  relief /without  earning,  and 
earnings  have  been  regarded  as  supplementary  to  this  maintenance  or  relief.   This 
is  indeed  "the  cart  before  the  horse"  for  the  relief  is  elsewhere  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  earnings.  In  addition,  the  blind  relief  law  provides  that,  if  a 
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worker  earns  more  than  $465  per  year,  he  becomes  ineligible  for  the  relief  grant 
of  $365  per  year.   Unless  he  can  immediately  increase  his  earnings  to  §830  per 
year,  he  is  wise  to  limit  them  to  $4-65. 

Under  these  circumstances,  production  is  bound  to  be  low,  labor  cost 
high,  morale  poor,  and  losses  heavy.  It  is  impossible  to  manage  a  production 
enterprise  successfully  under  such  conditions. 

Marketing  the  finished  product  is  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
the  success  of  a  sheltered  workshop.  The  shop  at  the  Industrial  Home  during  its 
life  utilized  the  "state  use"  market;  the  Lighthouse  Shop  depends  principally 
on  "contract  work"  and  some  wholesale  orders.  In  both  cases  it  has  apparently 
been  necessary  to  accept  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  keep 
these  markets,  with  resulting  heavy  losses  to  the  shops. 

The  most  satisfactory  market  outlets  for  a  workshop  which  is  functioning 
on  a  production  basis  are  in  the  wholesale  field  and  in.  government  markets. 
Through  such  means,  sales  costs  can  be  kept  down  and  production  confined  to 
standard  items.  Under  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938,  the  Federal  government  is 
required  to  purchase  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  at  a  fair  price.  This  is  providing  substantial  and  profitable 
orders  for  shops  which  can  meet  government  specifications.  None  of  this  business 
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is  at  present  going  to  Chicago  workshops,  as  none  of  the  shops  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  make  products  measuring  up  to  government  specifications. 

Sum iary 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  The  workshops  duplicate  each  other  in  type  of 
products  made,  and  to  some  extent  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  market J 

2.  None  of  the  workshops  has  adequate  market  out- 
lets for  its  potential  production,  except  at  a 
price  sacrificej 

3.  Selection  and  assignment  of  workers  is  done 
without  vocational  guidance  procedures  or 
planning  j 

4.  Present  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  blind  men  for  regular  paid  employment, 
and  there  is  no  workshop  employment  for  blind 
women j 

5.  The  predominant  philosophy  has  been  that 
employment  should  supplement  the  blind  relief 
and  the  present  provisions  of  the  blind  relief 
law  tend  to  discourage  increase  of  individual 
earnings  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Disadvantages  of  State-operated  Workshop 

Many  states  have  recognized  that  the  operation  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
under  state  auspices  is  unsatisfactory  for  various  reasons.   Such  a  shop  cannot 
serve  all  the  blind  people  in  the  state  who  need  such  employment  for  many  of 
them  live  in  rural  communities.   If  removed  from  their  homes  to  be  employed  in 
a  workshop,  they  lose  their  home  ties,  and  when  they  become  too  old  to  work  cannot 
easily  return  to  their  home  communities.  Many  of  them  cannot  earn  enough  to  be 
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self-supporting  away  from  home,  but  could  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  family  income  if  living  at  home.   Nor  will  a  series  of  workshops  in  various 
population  centers  answer  the  problem,  for  a  shop  must  have  at  least  twenty  or 
twenty-five  employees,  if  it  is  to  operate  without  heavy  loss.   In  every  100,000 
of  general  population  there  are  probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
blind  persons  (men  and  women)  who  are  properly  suited  to  workshop  employment. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  workshop  management  may  be  subjected  to 
political  pressure  to  provide  employment  for  some  blind  person  who  is  unsuited 
to  the  work. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  various  workshops  in  the 
country,  those  which  are  most  heavily  subsidized  are  under  state  auspices. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  felt  that  the  state  workshop  at  the 
Industrial  Home  should  not  be  reopened  and  that  further  development  of  sheltered 
workshop  facilities  in  Chicago  should  be  under  private  auspices. 

Recommendations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  adequate  facilities  for  workshop  employment 
for  men  and  women  be  provided  in  production  work- 
shops, under  private  auspices,  and  that  these 
workshops  be  managed  on  a  business  basis  and  be 
made  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible 3 

2.  That  the  sheltered  workshops  be  integrated  with 
the  program  for  vocational  adjustment  and 
individuals  be  referred  to  them  in  the  same 
way  as  to  other  potential  emplo3rers; 
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3.  That  new  industries  be  explored  to  find  those 
which  can  be  carried  on  without  heavy  loss, 
preferably  for  wholesale  or  government  markets; 

4.  That  steps  be  taken  through  the  expanded  state 
agency  for  the  blind  and  the  proposed  central 
referral  agency  for  Chicago  to  bring  together 
board  members  and  executives  of  the  existing 
workshops  for  the  blind  for  mutual  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  sheltered  employment,,  and  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  program .i"  (see  also 
Appendix  XI.) 

Sheltered  Home  Industries 

For  blind  persons  in  isolated  communities  and  those  whose  household 
responsibilities  keep  them  from  leaving  home,  home  industries  provide  a  source 
of  paid  employment.  In  this  field  the  marketing  of  products  is  again  of  prime 
importance  since  the  blind  person  can  seldom  find  an  adequate  market  outlet  in 
his  own  community.  Many  state  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  have  therefore 
undertaken  to  market  the  products  of  such  blind  home  workers  as  part  of  their 
service  to  the  blind  and  without  profit  to  the  agency.  Some  agencies  have  gone 
farther  and  supplied  raw  material  to  'the  blind  worker,  paid  him  wages  for  his 
work,  and  assumed  the  full  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  the  finished  product. 
This  plan  enables  the  agency  to  exercise  control  over  selection  of  design  and 
material  and  to  standardise  production  with  consequent  increase  of  sales,  and 


1/  The  consultation  service  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  would  be 
available  in  such  an  undertaking. 
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increased  earnings  for  the  blind  workers. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  some  confusion  between  home  work  carried  on  as 
occupational  therapy  and  home  industries  as  a  form  of  paid  employment,  but  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  a  home  industries  plan  should  be  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  can  work  with  reasonable  regularity  and  competence  and  can  earn  a 
substantial  amount  through  this  means. 

Home  Industries  in  Illinois 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind 
has  expanded  and  reorganized  its  home  industries  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers. 

Products  were  standardized  and  standard  specifications  sent  out  to  home 
teachers  and  to  prospective  home  workers.  Ra.w  material  is  purchased  from  a 
revolving  fund  and  sent  out  to  workers  to  be  made  up.  Fork  is  paid  for  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  when  the  finished  articles  are  returned.  Marketing  is  done  by  means  of 
special  sales  in  the  larger  cities  and  also  through  sales  efforts  of  various 
volunteer  agencies  interested  in  the  blind.  So  far  no  wholesale  markets  have  been 
tapped.  Prices  are  set  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  plus  a  margin  for 
wastage  and  shipping.  This  is  a  sound  basis  and  will  prevent  the  department  from 
requiring  heavy  subsidies. 

Products  sold  include  hand-hemmed  dish  towels,  baskets  of  various  types, 
aprons,  bath  mats,  brushes,  door  mats,  leather  work,  and  luncheon  sets.   In  general 
the  articles  are  well  designed  and  the  workmanship  is  good.  Production  is  ;  atched 
carefully  to  prevent  over-stocking  in  any  article,  and  the  management  of  the  project 
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is  business-like. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  who 
is  thus  attempting  to  fill  two  jobs,  each  of  which  should  require  full-time 
attention.  Because  of  lack  of  time,  she  has  been  unable  to  develop  the  program  as 
rapidly  as  would  be  desirable,  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  under  her  present 
double  load. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  66  persons  benefited  by  this  service, 
of  whom  21  lived  in  Chicago.   (See  Appendix  VII,)   Although  earnings  were  in 
general  low,  50  persons  earning  less  than  $10  in  the  year,  7  persons  earned  more 
than  $50  for  the  year,  and  one  of  these  earned  $155*  The  low  earnings  were 
probrbly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  project  is  in  its  infancy,  and  adequate  market 
outlets  have  not  been  developed.  Moreover,  home  work  is  often  part-time  employment 
for  women  having  household  responsibilities.  From  the  fact  that  a  few  workers  were 
able  to  earn  substantial  amounts  it  would  seem  that  the  project  is  on  a  sound  basis, 
and,  given  facilities  for  expansion,  should  provide  substantial  earnings  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  workers. 

In  addition,  the  Division  undertook  to  sell  on  consignment  products  for 
which  the  blind  home  workers  supplied  their  own  material.  Thirty-four  persons 
benefited  by  this  service.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  their  earnings  because 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  not  known,  but  in  most  cases,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  dollars.   (See  Appendix  VII.)   It  is  apparent  that  workers  under 
the  piece-rate  plan  have  greater  opportunity  for  earning,  partly  because  they  are 
not  hampered  by  lack  of  capital  with  which  to  buy  raw  material. 
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Summary 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  The  home  industries  program  is  soundly  conceived  and 
established  on  a  good  business  basis j 

2.  Market  outlets  are  as  yet  inadequate  and  therefore 
total  volume  of  sales  and  total  earnings  to  the  blind 
are  lowj 

3.  The  program  requires  and  merits  the  full-time  services 
of  a  supervisor,  which  are  not  at  present  available; 

/+.  The  present  store-room  space  is  inadequate  and  un- 
suitable, and  this  causes  a  certain  amount  of  damage 
to  merchandise  with  consequent  stock  loss; 

5.  The  present  high  standard  of  workmanship  is  due  to 
careful  selection  and  intensive  training  of  home 
workers,  a  policy  which  is  deserving  of  praise; 

6.  The  system  of  price-setting  is  sound  and  should 
prevent  any  need  for  heavy  subsidies; 

7.  Products  are  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  and 
fair  variety,  and  in  these  respects  compare  favorably 
with  most  other  states. 

Advantages  of  Home  Industries  Program 

A  home  industries  program  under  state  sponsorship  has  several  advantages 
over  a  state-sponsored  workshop.   It  provides  a  greater  variety  of  employment  and 
can  make  this  available  to  all  the  blind  people  who  need  it,  even  those  in  isolated 
communities.  Overhead  costs  are  low  and  only  a  comparatively  small  investment  of 
capital  is  needed.  Workers  are  not  disturbed  in  their  home  lives  and,  if  at  times 
it  is  necessary  to  curtail  production,  the  reduction  of  earnings  irorks  less  hardship 
on  them.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  home  production  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
quantity  markets,  and  this  can  be  largely  overcome  through  standardization  of 
product  and  the  development  of  sales  outlets  through  volunteer  agencies,  women's 
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clubs,  etc.   (;See  also  Appendix  X.) 

Re  commendation  s 


It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  continue  and  expand  its  program  of 
home  industries  for  the  blind,  in  conformity  with  its 
present  policies ; 

2.  That  a  full-time  Supervisor  of  Home  Industries  be 
provided; 

3.  That  adequate  and  suitable  stock-room  space  for  home 
industry  material  and  products  be  provided  by  the 
Division  for  the  Blind;  * 

,4.  That  the  present  policy  of  careful  selection  and 
training  of  home  workers  be  continued; 

5.  That  if  additional  training  facilities  for  home 
workers  are  needed,  they  be  provided  through 
intensive  training  in  a  summer  school  for  the  adult 
blind,  possibly  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind; 

6.  That  effort  be  made  to  expand  the  market  for  home 
industry  products,  preferably  by  the  further 
development  of  a  sales  program  through  women's  clubs 
end  volunteer  agencies. 
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Public 


The  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind,  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1903, 
was  the  first  state  law  of  this  type  in  the  United  States,  which  was  accepted  as 
being  constitutional.  Although  it  has  been  amended  several  times,  it  still  retains 
its  original  pattern  in  most  respects. 

Amount  of  Grant 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  law  is  the  provision  of  a  "Flat"  or 
fixed  grant  of  $3&5  per  year  for  all  persons  found  eligible  under  the  law. 

Eligibility 

Eligibility  is  based  on  the  following  requirements? 

1.  Minimum  age  limit  of  twenty-one  years  for  males 
and  eighteen  years  for  females; 

2.  Sight  so  defective  as  to  render  the  applicant 
unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  or  tasks 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential; 

3.  Citizenship; 

L.      Continuous  residence  of  ten  years  in  the  state 
and  three  years  in  the  county,  immediately  pre- 
ceding application; 

5.  Freedom  from  disqualifying  conditions  as  follows: 

a.  Being  a  charge  of  any  charitable 
institution  of  the  state  or  any 
county  or  city  thereof; 

b.  Physical  or  mental  incapacity  because 
of  age,  prior  to  loss  of  sight; 

c.  Income  of  more  than  $>4-&5  Per  year  if 
applicant  is  single,  or  total  income 
of  applicant  and  spouse  $1,000  or  more 
per  year,  if  applicant  is  married; 

d.  Ownership  of  property  or  equity  in 
property,  of  which  the  assessed  value 
exceeds  $2,500. 
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The  ability  of  legally  responsible  relatives  to  support  the  applicant 
does  not  disqualify  the  applicant. 

Administrative  Procedure 

The  application  is  filed  with  the  Comity  Clerk,  supported  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  applicant  in  respect  to  all  the  facts  stated,  and  by  the  affidavit  of  two 
citizens,  residents  of  the  county,  in  respect  to  county  residence  only.  Applica- 
tions are  numbered  in  order  of  filing  and  in  Cook  County  are  referred  by  the  County 
Clerk  to  the  Blind  Relief  Service,  a  division  of  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Welfare,  which  maintains  a  staff  consisting  of  a  supervisor,  an  assistant  super- 
visor, a  medical  examiner  of  the  blind,  ten  field  workers  and  six  clerical  workers. 
Applications  are  acted  upon  by  this  staff  in  numerical  order,  and  a  careful 
investigation  is  made  to  establish  the  facts  stated  in  the  application. 

The  examiner  of  the  blind  is  a  practicing  physician,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  conducts  examinations  periodically  at  the  office 
of  the  Blind  Relief  Service.  By  an  administrative  ruling,  in  Cook  County,  the 
general  definition  of  blindness  contained  in  the  law  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"visual  acuity  less  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correction."  In  the  absence 
of  a  legal  definition  of  blindness,  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  the  decision 
as  to  blindness  rests  entirely  with  the  examiner  of  the  blind.—'    If  the  applicant 
is  found  to  be  eligible,  his  name  is  placed  upon  the  approved  list  and  he  becomes 
entitled  to  benefits  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  quarter. 


1/  Further  discussion  of  the  eye  examination  procedure  will  be  found  in  the 
section,  "Medical  Service  for  Eye  Conditions." 
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Payment  is  by  check,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  applicant  and  sent  by  mail 
by  the  ("look  County  Comptroller  upon  recommendation  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service, 
(following  formal  approval  by  the  County  Board)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  quarter.  Cases  are  re-investigated  at  least  once  a  quarter, 
and  are  re-examined  by  the  examiner  of  the  blind  whenever  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  recipient  has  too  much  vision  to  be  eligible,  but  neither  of  these 
procedures  is  required  by  law. 

Fiscal  Provisions 

Funds  for  relief  of  the  blind  are  provided  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  county 

a.  By  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
county; 

b.  In  case  such  appropriation  is  insufficient, 
the  county  shall  levy  a  special  tax  amounting 
(in  Cook  County)  to  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  county. 

2.  By  the  state 

a.  By  an  annual  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
taxable  property  in  the  state  which  is  paid 
into  a  special  fund  known  as  the  "Blind  Relief 
Fund,"  or  by  the  state  sales  tax  if  that  tax 
provides  sufficient  funds; 

b.  From  this  Blind  Relief  Fund,  the  state  re- 
imburses each  county  annually  for  one-half  of 
the  expenditure  for  benefits  to  the  blind  under 
the  Act. 

Attorney-General' g  Rulings 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  Attorney-General  has 
issued  rulings  on  two  point?  not  specifically  covered  by  the  law: 

1.   That  persons  past  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  are  found 
to  be  eligible  for  blind  relief,  are  thereby  disqualified 
for  receiving  old  age  assistance; 
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2.   That  the  quarterly  check  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
beneficiary.   "This  means  that  if  the  beneficiary 
dies  before  payment  is  made,  the  unpaid  benefits 
covering  the  period  during  which  he  was  alive  are  not 
payable  to  his  estate."  (Exceptions  have  been  made  in 
specific  cases  to  permit  boarding-house  keepers  to 
collect  unpaid  bills  for  board  and  lodging,  or  to  pay 
for  burial . ) 

Present  Administration  in  Cook  County 

All  evidence  indicates  that  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  regard  to 
investigation  of  applicant's  resources,  etc.  under  the  Blind  Relief  Service  of  the 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  being  carried  out  conscientiously  and 
efficiently  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Moreover,  the  administrative  staff 
members  are  genuinely  interested  in  their  blind  clients  and  are  building  up  cordial 
relationships  with  them.  Field  workers  perform  voluntarily  many  small  services 
for  the  blind  beneficiaries,  which,  though  not  required  by  law,  are  of  constructive 
value  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  people.  The  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
problems  of  blindness  which  is  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  supervisory  and  field 
staff  is  deserving  of  warm  commendation. 

Present  Financial  Status 

The  total  number  of  recipients  of  blind  relief  in  Cook  County  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  1,  1939,  was  2,392  and  the  total  amount  paid  to  them  was 
$218,270.  The  appropriation  for  blind  relief  for  1940  is  $869,500,  of  which 
$4-00,000  was  provided  from  the  general  fund  and  the  remainder  from  the  special  tax 
fund.  The  county  will  receive  from  the  state  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  50  per 
cent  reimbursement  of  the  total  expended  in  grants. 

One  thousand  dollars  of  the  total  appropriation  is  reserved  to  defray  the 
cost  of  eye  examinations.   Other  administrative  expenses,  estimated  at  $4-2,600  for 
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the  year  are  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  and  are  not  charged  against  the  blind  relief  appropriation. 

Comments  on  the  Existing  Provisions 

The  present  law  was  intended  by  its  supporters  to  guarantee  at  least  a 
minimum  of  financial  security  to  the  blind  people  of  the  state  in  consideration  of 
their  handicap.  Actually  it  does  so  for  only  a  limited  group  and  fails  in  many 
respects  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  in  a  constructive  and  adequate 
manner.  Moreover,  in  its  present  form  it  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  taxpayers  of 
county  and  state,  and  in  some  areas  probably  benefits  the  blind  at  the  expense  of 
other  equally  needy  and  deserving  groups. 

Adequacy  of  Present  Funds 

The  total  amount  paid  out  in  grants  to  blind  relief  recipients  for  the 
quarter  ending  February  29,  1940  was  approximately  $214,000.  In  addition,  there 
were,  as  of  February  1,  1940,  645  applicants  on  the  waiting  list  for  whom  funds  were 
not  available.— /       Until  the  county  increases  its  appropriation,  no  new  recipients 
can  be  added  to  the  list  except  as  those  now  on  it  axe  removed  by  death,  recovery  of 
sight,  or  increase  of  income  beyond  the  amount  allowable.  During  the  quarter  ending 
February  29,  1940  only  24  new  names  were  thus  added. 

In  order  to  discharge  adequately  the  financial  responsibilities  which  the 

law  places  on  county  and  state,  two  alternative  courses  are  possible: 

1.  To  increase  the  specia.1  tax  rate  provided  in  Section  l-§   of 
the  law,  so  as  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  full  benefits 
to  all  eligible  applicants  °}    or 


1/  A  similar  situation  exists  in  many  down-state  counties 
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2.  To  amend  the  law  so  as  to  render  Illinois  eligible  for 
Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security  .Act,  which  would 
amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  grants  and  cost  of 
administration. 


Requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds,  the  following  amendments  to  the 
law  would  have  to  be  made: 

1.  Determination  of  amount  of  grant  on   the  basis  of 
individual  need  instead  of  present  fixed  grant  and 
fixed  exemption j 

2.  Reduction  of  residence  requirement  to  not  more  than 
"five  years  out  of  the  preceding  nine  years"  in  the 
state  and  not  more  than  one  year  in  the  county; 

3.  Power  specifically  given  to  the  State  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the 
Act  by  the  counties. 

Grants  on  the  Be  sis  of  Need 

Administration  of  relief  on  the  basis  of  need  as  opposed  to  the  "flat" 
grant  is  probably  the  most  controversial  question  in  the  whole  situation. 


support : 


Advocates  of  the  fixed  grant  advance  the  following  arguments  in  its 


1.  That  the  flat  grant  is  a  right  in  recognition  of 
blindness  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  poor  relief 
or  charity; 

2.  That  it  guarantees  at  least  a  minimum  of  financial 
security  to  the  blind  person  independent  of  the 
investigator's  judgment  and  of  political  favor; 

3.  That  it  relieves  the  recipient  from  irksome  investi- 
gation of  his  personal  affairs,  and  from  dictation  by 
a  social  worker  as  to  how  he  shall  arrange  his  life. 
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Those  who  are  in  favor  of  administration  on  the  basis  of  need  maintain  as 
follows ; 

1.  That  the  fixed  grant  is  not  equitable  because  needs  of 
individuals  vary.  Those  who  need  more  than  $1.00  per 
day  are  penalized  in  order  to  pay  $1.00  per  day  to  those 
who  do  not  need  that  much; 

2.  That  grants  on  the  basis  of  need  provide  more  adequately 
for  the  blind  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer; 

3.  That  the  fixed  grant  places  too  heavy  a  burden  on  tax 
funds  so  that  in  practice  such  a  plan  is  maintained 
only  by  (1)  defaulting  on  some  payments,  (2)  excluding 
some  eligibles,  or  (3)  drastically  limiting  the  list 
of  eligibles  by  stringent  requirements  of  residence, 
citizenship,  etc.  which  would  exclude  many  needy  and 
deserving  blind  persons.-!/  Sometimes  all  three  con- 
ditions obtain  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  Illinois. 

Fixed  Exemption 

The  purpose  of  the  fixed  exemption  of  $l£>5   per  year  is  to  permit  the 
blind  person  to  enjoy  such  additional  comforts  as  his  bim   earnings  or  income  from 
savings  can  provide  for  him. 

As  it  works  in  practice,  however,  the  blind  worker  must  limit  his  earnings 
to  an  average  of  $8.90  per  "week,  for,  if  they  exceed  that  amount,  he  loses  the  full 
amount  of  his  relief  grant  and  is  worse  off  than  before.  Only  if  his  earnings  can 
be  immediately  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  grant  is  it  advantageous  for  him  to 
earn  .-=/ 


1/  In  Pennsylvania  which  has  a  modified  flat  pension  of  $30  per  month  the 
definition  of  blindness  is  10/200  visual  acuity.   In  Missouri  which  has  a 
flat  pension  of  $25  per  month,  the  definition  is  even  more  restricted 
(vision  not  mote  than  light  perception)  and  even  so  the  State  has  defaulted 
on  payments  several  times  during  the  past  several  years. 

2/  A  worker  may  earn  $8.90  and  receive  blind  relief  of  $7.00  per  week,  giving 
him  a  total  income  of  $15.90  per  week.  If  he  earns  $9.00  per  week,  however, 
he  loses  his  entire  relief  grant. 

(no) 
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Residence 

The  requirement  of  ten  years'  continuous  residence  in  the  state  probably 
originated  at  the  time  when  Illinois  was  the  only  state  which  made  special  provision 
for  relief  to  the  blind  and  was  intended  to  prevent  an  influx  of  blind  persons  from 
other  stages.  At  present,  however,  it  is  the  most  drastic  residence  require  sent  in 
force  in  any  state,  five  years  being  the  maximum  elsewhere.  Irrespective  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  this  requirement  should  probably  be  reduced 
to  "five  out  of  the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  application"  for  relief.  The 
purpose  of  the  requirement  of  three  years'  residence  in  the  county  is  not  clear,  but 
it  undoubtedly  works  a  hardship  on  those  who  may  wish  to  move  from  one  part  of  the 
state  to  another  to  maintain  family  ties  or  improve  their  employment  opportunities. 
One  year's  continuous  residence  in  the  county  immediately  preceding  application  for 
relief  would  seem  sufficient .i/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  liberalization  of  this  clause  would  not  cause 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  total  cost  to  the  state  and  county,  for  probably 
many  of  the  blind  persons  who  are  ineligible  for  blind  relief  by  reason  of  insuffi- 
cient residence  are  receiving  general  relief  for  which  no  Federal  reimbursement 
is  made. 

State  Supervisory  Powers 

At  present,  although  the  state  reimburses  the  counties  for  one-half  their 
expenditures  for  blind  relief,  the  state  exercises  little  or  no  supervision  over  the 


1/  Many  states  provide  that  if  a  relief  recipient  moves  from  one  county  to  another, 
relief  may  be  continued  by  the  first  county  until  he  has  acquired  residence  in 
the  second. 
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counties  to  insure  uniformity  of  policy,  thoroughness  of  investigation,  etc. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  respect  to  the  definition  of  blindness.  The 
definition  phrs.sed  in  general  terms  in  the  law  may  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  102  examiners  of  the  blind  in  the  102  counties  of  the 
state.  Similarly  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the 
counties  in  regard  to  investigative  procedures,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  inves- 
tigators. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  The  present  law,  because  of  rather  drastic  requirements 
of  residence  and  citizenship,  fails  to  benefit  many 
needy  blind  persons; 

2.  The  fixed  exemption  of  income ($4-65)  tends  to  discourage 
earnings  beyond  that  point; 

3.  There  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  county  administration, 
especially  as  to  the  definition  of  blindness  and  the 
state  exercises  no  supervisory  powers  over  the  counties; 

4.  Funds  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  persons  eligible 
under  the  law  and  the  waiting  list  in  Cook  County  Is 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  as  great  as  the  roll  of  recipients; 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  with  the  unsatisfactory  eye  examination 
procedures  which  obtain  in  some  counties,  some  persons  may 
be  receiving  blind  relief  who  have  more  vision  than  is 
strictly  within  the  definition  of  blindness. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  effort  be  made  to  liberalize  the  state  blind  relief  law  by 
reducing  residence  and  citizenship  requirements; 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  amend  the  state  lav/  to  provide  state 
supervision  of  county  administration  of  blind  relief,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  definition  of  blindness  and  eye 
examination  procedure; 

3.  That  adequate  county  funds  be  provided  to  pay  blind  relief 
tc  all  persons  eligible  under  the  law,  by: 

a.  Increasing  the  special  tax  rate;  or 
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b.  Amending  the  law  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  thereby  make  Federal 
funds  available;  or 

c.  Securing  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  which  would 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  would  provide  for  needy  blind  persons  not 
receiving  relief  under  the  present  law.   (This  would 
not  disturb  the  security  of  present  recipients  of 
blind  relief. ) 

Furthermore,  the  law  might  be  amended  in  such  a 
way  as  to  authorize  the  county  administrator  to 
disregard  one-half  of  personal  earnings  in  calcu- 
lating the  income.   In  this  way,  industry  which 
results  in  an  income  over  $8.90  per  week  would  not 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  at  present. 

Private  Agencies 
Some  assistance  both  in  cash  and  in  kind  is  given  to  needy  blind  persons 
by  the  Blind  Service  Association.  The  total  amount  so  expended  for  the  period 
May,  1939  to  February,  194-0  was  $1,869.31.   Such  relief  is  more  or  less  of  an 
emergent  and  sporadic  nature  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  reported  as  being  spent 
for  medicines  and  medical  care  for  needy  blind  persons. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  have  such  relief  provided  by 
other  agencies  which  meet  similar  needs  of  seeing  people,  and  that  the  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  discontinue  relief-giving  as  a  function. 


Q, 
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INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  before  modern  provisions  for  public  assistance 
were  in  effect,  there  was  a  tendency  to  place  all  blind  persons  in  institutions, 
with  little  regard  for  age,  economic  status,  or  capability.  It  is  now  recognized, 
however,  that  blindness  alone,  or  even  blindness  accompanied  by  poverty,  does  not 
mean  that  institutional  care  is  required.  Most  blind  individuals,  even  the  -ged 
blind,  can  have  happier  end  more  normal  lives  in  their  own  communities  among  their 
families  and  friends,  and,  if  their  families  are  unable  to  support  them,  can  be  pro- 
vided for  from  public  assistance  funds. 

A  few  blind  persons,  however,  are  so  incapacitated  by  age,  poor  health,  or 
a  second  physical  handicap  besides  blindness,  that  life  in  the  outside  world  is  not 
practical  for  themj   some  have  no  relatives  or  friends  to  provide  companion  ship  and 
care^  and  some  have  spent  so  many  years  in  an  institution  that  they  can  no  longer 
make  the  adjustment  necessary  to  live  outside.  For  these,  institutional  care  is 
necessary,  not  because  of  blindness,  but  by  reason  of  the  same  factors  which  make 
institutional  care  necessary  for  the  seeing. 

Institutional  Care  in  Chicago 

Two  institutions  in  Chicago  provide  institutional  care  for  the  blind  — 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  operated  by  the  State,  and  Oak  Forest  Institutions, 
operated  by  Cook  County.  The  latter,  though  the  majority  of  its  inmates  are  sighted, 
has  104.  blind  residents. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  Industrial  Hone  for  the  Blind  was  not  originally  intended  to  provide 
permanent  institutional  care  for  dependents,  but,  as  the  law  of  1894-  under  which  it 
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was  established  bravely  says,  "to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching  them 
trades  and  affording  them  a  home  and  such  employment  as  shall  best  tend  to  make 
them  self-supporting  and  consequently  independent.,..."   Apparently  the  plan  was 
that,  after  being  taught  a  trade,  the  blind  persons  should  leave  the  Home  and 
become  self-supporting. 

As  happened  in  all  of  the  institutions  of  this  type  established  in  other 
states  at  about  the  same  time,  few  of  the  blind  inmates  realized  this  ideal.  The 
tendency  was  for  them  to  stay  on  in  the  Home,  having  some  employment  in  the  workshop, 
but  eventually  becoming  too  old  to  work.  By  that  time,  their  family  ties  had  been 
broken,  and  often  they  had  no  other  course  open  but  to  remain  in  the  institution  the 
rest  of  their  lives  —  in  other  words,  they  were  thoroughly  institutionalized.  For 
this  reason,  other  states  which  have  such  "industrial  homes"  are  taking  steps  to 
close  or  re-organize  them. 

The  reasons  for  the  closing  of  the  workshop  in  1938  have  been  dealt  with 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  as  well  as  the  reasons  why  its  reopening  is  not 
re commended.  Suffice  it  here  to  point  out  that,  at  the  time  of  its  closing,  only 
about  18  of  the  approximately  90  residents  of  the  Home  were  employed  in  the  shop, 
the  remainder  being  unsuited  to  such  employment. 

The  capacity  of  the  Home  is  92,  and  at  the  time  of  this  study,  there  were 
84  inmates,  57  men  and  27  women.  In  age  these  ranged  from  twenty-seven  to  eighty- 
eight,  34  of  them  being  past  sixty-five. (See  Appendix  VIII.) 

Length  of  residence  in  the  institution  varied  from  three  days  to  forty-four 
years,  but  15  inmates  had  been  there  more  than  twenty  years,  and  three  of  these  more 
than  forty  years.  For  these  people  it  is  probably  the  only  home  they  have. 
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Although  the  Home  is  a  state  institution,  only  15  of  the  84.  residents  come 
from  outside  Chicago.  The  Managing  Officer  reports  that  the  majority  of  the 
residents  come  from  families  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  adds  that  after  a  few 
months  in  the  Home  they  tend  to  lose  contact  with  their  families.   It  is  also  re- 
ported that  most  of  them  would  be  eligible  for  blind  relief  if  they  1ft  the  Home, 
but  they  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are.  In  the  past,  however,  a  good  many 
marriages  between  inmates  have  taken  place,  the  married  couples  leaving  the  Home 
to  live  on  their  combined  grants  of  blind  relief. 

Although  each  application  for  admission  to  the  Home  is  investigated,  intake 
policies  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  attention  is  centered  more  upon 
keeping  out  unsuitable  applicants  than  upon  the  greatest  good  of  the  individual 
applicant. 

As  an  institution  the  Home  appears  to  be  well  nonaged;  the  ground  floor- 
is  clean  and  free  from  the  "institution  smell;"  the  food  is  good,  the  residents 
appear  to  be  happy  and  contented;  and  the  Managing  Officer  is  sincerely  interested 
in  their  comfort  and  appears  to  be  well  liked  by  them.  Abundant  recreation  is 
afforded  within  the  institution  through  radios,  Talking  Books,  sighted  readers,  and 
frequent  parties  and  entertainments  arranged  by  various  volunteer  groups  in  the 
city.  Blind  persons  living  near  the  Home  participate  in  its  recreational  activities, 
and  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  Community  Center  for  the  blind.  A  home  teacher  holds 
classes  once  a  week.  Some  of  the  inmates  are  employed  in  various  housekeeping 
activities  for  which  they  receive  small  salaries.  There  is  comparatively  little 


1/  The  upper  floors  were  not  inspected  inasmuch  as  the  Managing  Officer  felt  this 
was  undue  invasion  into  the  privacy  of  the  residents. 
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individualized  recreation  outside  the  institution. 

The  appropriation  for  operation  of  the  Home  for  the  current  bienranm  was 
$119,986.00,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  inmate  population  of  84,  represents 
an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $714 .20.   (On  the  basis  of  maximum  capacity  it  would 
be  about  $652.00.)   It  is  probable  that  satisfactory  living  arrangements  in 
private  families  or  boarding-homes  could  be  secured  at  considerably  lower  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized  that  many  residents  would  find  it  somewhat  of  a 
hardship  to  have  to  leave  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  Home  where  they  have 
lived  so  long. 

Oak  Forest  Institutions,  the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  has  among  its  more 
than  three  thousand  residents,  104  who  are  blind.   (See  Appendix  VIII.)   Of  these, 
50  were  not  blind  at  the  time  of  admission.  Sixty-four  of  the  104  (or  6l.5  per 
cent)  are  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  none  are  under  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Thirty-four  of  the  blind  residents  have  been  in  the  Institution  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  6  of  these  more  than  twenty  years.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
number  who  might  be  eligible  for  blind  relief. 

The  blind  are  lodged  in  three  wards,  two  for  men  and  one  for  women,  with 
enough  sighted  inmates  to  render  necessary  assistance  to  those  without  sight. 
Little  recreation  appears  to  be  provided  for  the  blind.  Five  work  in  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  department,  and  probably  a  larger  number  could  profit  by  such  activi- 
ty if  some  person  were  assigned  to  accompany  them  to  and  from  the  workroom.  Two 
Talking  Book  machines  have  been  donated  to  the  Home,  but  these  were  not  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  snvvej   visit,  and  they  could  not  be  located  by  the  staff  members  on- 
duty.   Some  braille  books  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Public  Library.   The 
home  teachers  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  do  not  call  at  the 
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Infirmary. 

The  Managing  Officer  of  the  Industrial  Home  occasionally  transfers  to  Oak 
Forest  residents  who  do  not  fit  into  the  community  life  of  his  institution,  and 
similarly  sometimes  arranges  tc  transfer  from  Oak  Forest  to  the  Industrial  Home 
inmates  who,  he  thinks,  will  make  acceptable  members  of  the  Industrial  Home  group. 
Such  transfers  appear  to  be  carried  out  informally  and  without  clearly  defined 
policies.  In  fact  it  is  not  clear  why  some  blind  persons  are  sent  to  Oak  'Hbrest 
and  others  to  the  Industrial  Home. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said: 

1.  That  the  Industrial  Home,  though  a  state  institution,  is 
serving  chiefly  Cook  Count;,''  residents,  and  that  its 
service  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  provision  of 
institutional  care; 

2.  That  there  is  some  duplication  in  the  facilities  for 
institutional  care  provided  by   the  Industrial  Home  and 
Oak  Forest,  and  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
them ; 

3.  That  in  investigation  of  applications,  emphasis  is  almost 
entirely  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  for  admission, 
and  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  whether 
other  arrangements  could  be  made  which  would  be  for  his 
greater  welfare; 

4.  That  the  per  capita  cost  of  care  at  the  Industrial  Home  is 
much  higher  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  care  for  these 
individuals  in  private  boarding  homes; 

5.  That  more  facilities  in  the  form  of  private  boarding 
homes  or  board  in  private  families  are  urgently  needed" 

6.  That  blind  residents  at  Oak  Forest  have  little  opportunity 
for  recreation  or  self -improvement,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  have  never  learned  to  road  em- 
bossed print. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  a  trained  social  worker  be  assigned  to  make  individual 
case  studies  of  the  blind  residents  of  both  the  Industrial 
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Hone  and  the  Oak  Forest  Institution  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  living  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  each  individual  which  would  ensure  his  maximum 
welfare  ; 

2.  That  cooperative  arrangements  be  set  up  between  Cook 
County  and  the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  so  that  all 
applications  for  the  admission  of  blind  persons  to  Oak 
Forest  would  be  cleared  through  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind; 

3.  That  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  Industrial 
Home  be  cleared  through  the  proposed  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  with  emphasis  on  finding  the  best  possible 
solution  for  the  blind  individual; 

4..   That  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  take  steps 
to  promote  the  development  of  more  private  boarding  home 
facilities  for  the  blind,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  be  sought  in  setting  standards 
for  such  homes; 

5.  That  the  building  which  housed  the  workshop  be  razed  and 
that  since  no  new  state  workshop  is  recommended  in  this 
survey,  no  new  structure  be  erected; 

6.  That  the  Home  be  operated  for  its  residents  rather  than 
as  a  settlement  house  for  blind  "out-mates"  living  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  individualized 
extra-mural  recreation  for  inmates  through  participation  of 
relatives,  friends,  and  volunteers. 
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As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report ,  the  primary  purpose  of  work  with 
blind  people  is  to  help  them  to  lead  normal  active  lives  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  lives  they  would  lead  if  they  could  see.  In  the  larger  sense  of  the  words, 
the  entire  program  is  one  of  social  adjustment  in  which  medical  service,  education, 
employment,  financial  assistance,  and  institutional  care  are  only  the  means  employ- 
ed to  effect  such  adjustment. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  however,  social  adjustment  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  narrower  sense,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  in  his  social 
surroundings.  This  phase  of  the  work  falls  into  two  parts: 

1.  Making  the  individual  familiar  with  the  substitutes 
and  devices  by  which  he  can  compensate  for  lack  of 
vision; 

2.  Helping  the  individual  to  establish  normal  relation- 
ships with  the  seeing  world. 

In  addition,  a  third  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration 3  namely,  the 
solution  of  the  personal  problems  which  confront  both  seeing  and  blind  perrons. 

To  render  appropriate  service  to  each  blind  individual,  the  case  work 
approach  is  essential.  Emphasis  should  be  on  the  individual  and  his  particular 
needs,  not  on  the  activities  by  which  some  of  these  needs  may  be  met. 

Case  Work  Service  in  Chicago 

None  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  undertakes  a  complete  case  work  service 
for  the  blind.  The  home  teachers  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  for  the  Adult  Blind 
conceive  their  function  to  be  teaching,  not  case  work,  although  in  a  few  cases  a 
certain  amount  of  social  service  is  offered.  There  is  no  case  worker  attached  to 
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the  Industrial  Home.  The  field  staff  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service  recognize  the 
need  for  case  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  relief  and  in  emergent 
cases  attempt  to  provide  it,  but  because  of  their  heavy  case  loads  (200  cr  more) 
they  cannot  give  intensive  service.  In  any  case  their  activities  are  necessarily 
limited  to  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  relief. 

Of  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Lighthouse  makes  no  attempt  to 
provide  case  work  service.  The  Blind  Service  Association  likewise  does  not  under- 
take to  do  case  work,  although  an  inspection  of  their  records  indicates  that  in 
some  instances  they  are  dealing  with  problems  of  a  type  which  call  for  case  work 
skill.  The  private  social  agencies  for  the  seeing  include  in  their  case  loads  a 
few  families  in  which  there  is  a  blind  member,  but  have  no  special  facilities  for 
meeting  the  special  problems  of  blindness. 

Home  Teaching 

Closely  allied  to  case  work  is  the  work  of  the  hone  teacher  who  visits  the 
adult  blind  person  in  his  home.  While  home  teaching  was  originally  primarily  con- 
cerned with  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  handicrafts,  it  has  now  in  many 
states  been  expanded  to  include  the  adjustment  of  the  newly  blinded,  and  teaching 
of  household  activities,  games,  the  use  of  special  devices  for  the  blind,  and  in 
fact  anything  that  will  help  the  blind  individual  to  resume  his  normal  life. 

Home  Teaching  in  Chicago 

The  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  employed  17  home  teachers  and  a  supervisor  of 
home  teaching.  The  supervisor  and  10  home  teachers  are  stationed  in  Chicago  and 
serve  Cook  County  and  adjacent  territory.  This  service  was  first  established  in 
1911,  and  two  of  the  teachers  have  been  employed  since  that  time.  Of  the  ten 
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teachers  in  Chicago,  one  is  assigned  to  first-contact  visits,  two  to  group  instruc- 
tion at  the  Division  headquarters,  and  one  to  the  teaching  of  piano  tuning.  The 
remainder  do  teaching  in  the  pupils'  homes. 

New  cases  referred  are  visited  by  the  first  contact  visitor  to  determine 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  instruction  in  reading  or  handwork.   If  not  consider- 
ed suitable  candidates,  the  case  is  closed  unless  there  is  some  emergent  problem, 
in  which  instance,  referral  is  made  to  some  other  agency.—'   There  is  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  learning  of  braille  by  all  who  can  do  so,  though  the  reasons  for 
this  emphasis,  aside  from  moral  effect,  are  not  very  clear.  Handwork  instruction 
usually  follows  braille.  Typewriting  is  taught  to  a  few. 

Records  of  individual  cases  are  organized  in  an  orderly  fashion,  but  some 
of  them  are  inadequate  in  content  and  the  whole  recording  activity  is  some  weeks 
behind  because  of  lack  of  clerical  service.   This  to  some  extent  nullifies  the 
usefulness  of  the  records  for  purposes  of  supervision. 

The  supervisor  of  home  teachers  also  serves  as  supervisor  of  home  indus- 
tries, although  either  of  these  jobs  alone  merits  the  full  time  of  a  worker.  As  a 
result  of  this  double  duty  she  has  not  time  to  supervise  the  home  teaching  adequate- 
ly, or  to  build  a  better  case-record  system. 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Visitation  and  the  Industrial  Home,  and  the  former  should  be  located  in  pome  more 
central  and  convenient  part  of  the  city.  There  would  also  be  a  psychological 


1/  Of  1131  "first  contacts"  made  in  the  state  as  a  whole  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  only  20.5  per  cent  were  registered  as  pupils. 
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advantage  in  separating  the  Division  from  the  Home,  and  housing  it  in  ordinary 
ofi'ice  quarters.  The  present  quarters  are  inadequate  in  size  (especially  since  the 
home  industries  program  is  carried  on  from  the  same  office)  and  afford  no  privacy 
for  interviews  or  conferences. 

There  is  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  the  home 
teachers,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  have  had  any  special  training  for  the  work. 
They  are  employed  under  State  Civil  Service  regulations  and  are  granted  two  months' 
vacation  with  pay  which  all  take  simultaneously  in  July  and  August.  This  means 
that  for  these  two  months  no   home  teaching  service  is  available. 

Recreation  and  Social  Contacts 

The  traditional  type  of  recreation  for  the  blind  takes  the  form  of  groups 
of  blind  people,  either  self-organized  or  organized  under  the  auspices  of  some 
agency.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  preferable  for 
each  blind  individual  to  find  congenial  recreational  and  social  opportunities  among 
seeing  people.  While  it  is  perhaps  at  present  too  much  to  hope  that  every  blind 
person  can  be  absorbed  into  the  social  life  of  the  community,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  many  may  be  so  absorbed,  and,  wherever  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  makes 
for  more  normal  living. 

Recreation  in  Chicago 

Chicago  is  notable  for  the  number  of  self -organized  groups  of  blind  people 
for  social  and  cultural  purposes.  These  groups  were  not  included  in  the  study,  but 
their  influence  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  provides  many  partj.es  and  entertainments 
for  the  residents,  largely  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Blind  Service  Association 
and  volunteer  groups.  Blind  persons  living  outside  the  Home  are  welcome  to  partici- 
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pate  in  these  activities. 

The  Blind  Service  Association  also  arranges  frequent  parties  at  its 
headquarters  during  the  winter  and  at  least  one  large  picnic  in  the  summer. 

The  Lighthouse  undertakes  no  recreational  activities,  nor  does  the  Blind 
Relief  Service. 

A  brief  questionnaire  answered  by  twenty  settlement  houses  indicated  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  undertaken  special  recreational  activivities  for  the  blind 
although  in  several  cases  it  was  reported  that  a  blind  individual  had  participated 
in  the  regular  activities  for  the  seeing.  A  number  of  settlements  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accept  blind  persons  in  their  groups. 

Literature 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  maintains  a  Department  for  the  Blind  which 
contains  a  wide  assortment  of  literature  in  braille,  Moon  type,  and  Talking  Book 
form.  The  Wk   braille  transcribing  project  and  the  volunteer  transcribers  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind  will  provide  material 
which  is  specially  requested.  Talking  Book  machines,  provided  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  a  loan  basis  for  blind  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  are 
distributed  by  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  is  active  in  referring  names  of  persons  who  might  wish  such  machines. 
Unfortunately  hundreds  of  machines  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress  have  not 
as  yet  been  assigned  to  blind  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Illinois 
has  been  alloted  an  undue  proportion  of  such  machines  because  neighboring  states 
with  the  same  number  per  thousand  population  have  asked  and  received  additional 
assignments  from  Washington  which  they  have  had  no  difficulty  in  placing. 
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Summary 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  There  is  little  or  no  case  work  service  available  to  the 
blind  people  in  Chicago,  and  no  agency  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  an  analysis  of  their  total  problems  or  for  helping  in 
planning  solutions; 

2.  The  home  teachers  conceive  their  function  as  limited  to  the 
teaching  of  embossed  print  and  handcraft  and  undertake  little 
else  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the  individual; 

3.  The  home  teaching  service  is  hampered  by lack  of  clerical 
service  for  record  keeping  and  by  the  fact  that  the  super- 
visor has  too  many  other  duties  to  permit  her  to  give 
adequate  supervision  and  leadership; 

U.     Home  teaching  service  might  be  improved  by  more  specific 
qualifications  in  personnel,  continuous  year  round  service, 
and  the  provision  of  more  suitable  quarters,  preferably  in 
a  central  part  of  the  city; 

5.  Recreational  activity  is  plentifully  available,  but  is 
principally  of  the  segregated  type  (blind  people  in  groups) 
and  very  often  of  the  type  which  does  not  demand  active 
participation  of  the  blind  people.   There  is  little  effort 
directed  toward  the  absorption  of  blind  persons  as  individuals 
in  seeing  groups; 

6.  The  supply  of  literature  for  the  blind  is  abundant  and 
Talking  Book  machines  areavailable  to  all  who  desire  them. 


Re  c  ommenda  t ion s 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  the  proposed  central  referral  agency  (See  "Adminis- 
trative set-up")  provide  a  diagnostic  and  referral  service 
and  a  supplementary  case  work  service  to  serve  all  the  blind 
people  of  Chicago  as  needed,  regardless  of  financial  status; 

2.  That  the  proposed  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  broaden  its  home  teaching  program 
to  include  readjustment  of  the  newly  blinded  in  the  routines 
of  daily  living,  household  activities,  and  any  other  matters 
which  would  better  fit  the  blind  pupil  for-  normal  living; 

3.  That  a  full-time  supervisor  of  home  teachers  and  one  full- 
time  clerical  worker  be  provided  on  the  Division  staff; 
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4..  That  attention  be  given  to  standard  qualifications  of 

home  teachers  as  set  up  in  other  states  (See  Appendix  IX.) 
to  the  provision  of  year-round  service,  and  to  the  removal 
of  the  staff  to  more  suitable  and  centrally  located 
quarters  '3 

5.  That  greater  effort  be  made,  particularly  through  the 
case  work  service  and  with  the  cooperation  of  recreation 
agencies  for  the  seeing,  to  arrange  recreational  activities 
for  blind  individuals  in  congenial  seeing  groups; 

6,  That  continued  effort  be  made  to  put  Talking  Book  machines 
into  the  hands  of  all  blind  persons  who  can  use  them 
profitably. 
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APPENDIX  Ha. 
AN  ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  BLIND 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly: 

Section  1.  It  is  lawful  for  and  obligatory  upon  each  county  of  this 
State  to  contribute  such  sums  of  money  as  are  hereinafter  prescribed, 
from  the  charity  or  general  funds  of  said  county,  toward  the  support 
of  each  blind  person  who  may  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and  the  State  shall,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  reimburse 
each  county  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  sums  contributed  by  such  county 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.   (As  amended  1927.) 

Section  1-jf.   In  case  the  general  fund  of  any  county  is  insufficient  to 
pay  for  such  support,  such  county  shall  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  support.  Such  special  tax  for  any  year 
shall  not  exceed,  in  counties  having  a  population  of  500,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  one-tenth  of  a  mill;  in  counties  having  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  but  less  than  500,000  inhabitants,  three-tenths  of  a 
mill |  and  in  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, five-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  equalized 
assessed  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  such  county.,   Said  tax 
shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  collection 
of  other  taxes  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  "County  Blind  Relief  Fund,"  which  fund 
is  hereby  created,  and  used  for  the  support  of  blind  persons  as  here- 
inabove provided.   Said  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
which  such  county  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  authorized  to  levy  on 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  all  property  in  such  county,  and  the  county 
clerk  in  reducing  tax  levies,  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
"An  Act  concerning  the  levy  and  extension  of  taxes,"  approved  May  9, 
1901,  as  amended,  shall  not  consider  the  tax  for  said  "County  Blind 
Relief  Fund,"  authorized  by  this  Act  as  a  part  of  the  general  tax 
levy  for  county  -urposes,  and  shall  not  include  the  same  in  the 
limitations  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  upon  which 
taxes  are  required  to  be  extended.   (As  amended  1935.) 

Section  2.  Benefit  for  Blind.  That  all  male  persons  over  the  age  of 
21  years  and  all  female  persons  over  the  age  of  18  years,  who  are  de- 
clared to  be  blind,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  who  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  receive  as  a  benefit  three- 
hundred  sixty-five  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  upon  warrants 
properly  drawn  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  or 
persons  are  residents.   (As  amended  1927). 

Section  2--,-.  A  person  shall  be  considered  as  blind  whose  sight  is  so 
defective  as  to  render  such  oerson  unable  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  or  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.   (As  amended  1935)* 
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Section  3.  Wo  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  is  a  charge  of  any  charitable  institution  of  this  State,  or  any 
county  or  city  thereof,  or  who  was  physically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated by  age,  prior  to  loss  of  sight,  or  who  has  an  income  of  more 
than  four-hundred  sixty-five  dollars  ($4.65.00)  per  annum,  or  who  is 
married,  and  the  total  income  of  such  person  and  spouse  is  one- 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  or  more  per  annum,  or  who  owns  any 
property  whose  total  assessed  value  is  more  than  two-thousand  five- 
hundred  dollars  ($2,500,00),  or  any  interest  therein  valued  at  such 
amount,  or  who  has  not  resided  within  the  State  of  Illinois  continuously 
for  ten  (10)  consecutive  years,  and  within  his  respective  county  for 
three  years,  immediately  before  applying  for  said  benefit  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.   (As  amended  1935). 

Section  4.  Duty  of  Commissioners  to  Appoint  Examiner  of  the  Blind. 
It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
board  of  supervisors  in  each  county  in  this  State,  to  appoint  a 
regular  practicing  physician  whose  official  title  shall,  be  "examiner 
of  the  blind,"  who  shall  keep  an  office  open  in  some  convenient  place 
during  the  entire  year  for  the  examining  of  applicants  for  said  benefits. 
(As  amended  1915.) 

Section  5.  Duty  of  Examiner  of  the  Blind  -  Certificate  -  Register:/  - 

Compensation.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  the  blind 

to  examine  all  applicants  for  benefit,  referred  to  him  by  the  board  of 

county  commissioners  or  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  endorse  on  the 

application  a  certificate  to  each  applicant,  showing  whether  he  or  she 

is  blind  or  not.  Said  examiner  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  he  shall 

enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  certificate.  He  shall  bo  paid  from  the 

county  treasury  for  his  services  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ('-.2,00)  for  each 
applicant  so  examined. 

Section  6.  Applicants  for  Benefit  -  Affidavits  -  Duty  of  County  Clerk. 
All  persons  claiming  the  benefit  provided  herein  may  go  before  the 
county  clerk  of  their  respective  counties,  and  make  affidavit  to  the 
facts  which  bring  him  or  her  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  deemed  an  application  for  said  benefits!  two  citizens,  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavits  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  known  said  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  said  application; 
the  county  clerk  shall  immediately  refer  the  application  to  the  examiner 
of  the  blind  for  said  county.   (As  amended  1915.) 

Section  7.  Register  to  be  Kept  by  County  Clerk  -  Must  Cert  if:/  at  Each 
Meeting  to  Commissioners  -  Time  Payment  Begins.  The  county  clerk,  shall 
register  the  name,  address  and  number  of  applicant  and  date  of  the 
examination  of  each  of  the  applicants  who  have  been  so  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  said  benefit,  at  each  meeting  of  such  county  commissioners 
or  county  supervisors  of  the  county,  he  shall  certify  to  the  county  com- 
missioners or  county  supervisors  of  the  county,  the  name  and  residence 
of  each  applicant,  so  determined  by  the  examiner  to  be  entitled  to  said 
benefit  and  such  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  said  benefit  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October 
thereafter,  to  be  provided  for  as  set  forth  in  section  8.  of  this 
article.   (As  amended  1915.) 
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Section  8.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners or  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  in  this  State  to 
provide  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  persons  so 
entitled  to  said  benefit,  who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  to  cause  warrants  on  the  county  treasurer  to  be  drawn, 
properly  endorsed,  payable  to  each  of  said  persons  in  said  county 
each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter,  during  the  life  of  said  persons, 
while  they  are  residents  of  said  county  or  until  said  disability  is 
removed.   Said  board  shall  also  provide  in  the  annual  appropriation 
for  payment  of  persons  who  may  become  entitled  thereto  during  the 
year  such  amount  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose. 
It  is  the  further  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  board 
of  supervisors  in  each  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  certify  to  and 
file  v/ith  the  State  Auditor  an  itemized  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during 
the  last  preceding  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  county j  said  cer- 
tificate to  be  filed  with  the  auditor  ten  days  prior  to  the  close  of 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  county.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
certificate,  the  auditor  being  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  shall 
draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  each  county  for  one-half  of  the  amount  so 
certified  b3>-  such  county,  upon  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  hereinafter 
provided  for.   (As  amended  1935 •) 

Section  S-|.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  each  year  an  annual 
tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  equalized 
assessed  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Blind  Relief 
Fund,"  out  of  which  shall  be  paid  the  State's  one-half  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  blind  hereinbefore  provided.  Said  tax  snail  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  collection  of  other 
taxes  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  "Blind  Relief  Fund,"  and  disbursed  only  as  herein 
provided.   The  fund  shall  be  accumulative  and  any  surplus  for  any 
one  year  shall  be  available  for  disbursement  according  to  law  for 
the  next  following  year;   Provided,  however.  If  monies  received  under 
the  provisions  of  "An  Act  in  relation  to  a  tax  upon  persons  engaged,  in 
the  business  of  selling  tangible  personal  property  to  purchasers  for 
use  or  consumption,"  enacted  by  the  53 th  General  Assembly,  have  been 
transferred  to  and  placed  in  such  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
State's  share  of  blind  relief,  the  Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and 
the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  make  proper  allowance  and  reduction 
of  the  tax  herein  levied,  for  any  such  money  so  transferred  to  and 
placed  in  such  fund.   (As  amended  1935.) 

Section  9.  Penalty  for  False  Affidavit.   Any  person  who   shall  make 

a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  herein  provided,  shall, 

upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Section  10.   County  to  Contribute.   Until  the  special  State  ::  ::  provided 
for  in  section  S-|-  has  been  levied,  collected  and  paid  into  the  blind 
relief  fund  in  the  State  treasury,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county 
to  continue  to  contribute  the  sum  of  two-hundred  fifty ($250. 00)  toward 
the  relief  of  each  blind  person  as  heretofore,  without  reimbursement 
or  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  State.   (As  amended  1927.) 

Passed  1903;  amended  1915,  1921,  1927,  1933,  1935.  (14-43) 
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DIVISION  OF  VISITATION  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


Revised  Statutes,  1927;  Chapter  23. 


Paragraph  118.  Adult  Blind  —  Duties  of  Board  of  Administration- 
Appropriation.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly;  That  the  sun  of  ten-thousand 
dollars  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Administration 
for  the  purpose  hereinafter  named  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  same  to  be  drawn  in  like  manner  as  other  money 
appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  Board  of  adminis- 
tration shall  be  charged  with  the  visitation  of  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  industrial  pursuits 
and  of  developing  such  occupations  as  will  tend  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  and  make  them  self-supporting.   And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  employ  such  teachers  and  assistants  as  are  necessary 
for  the  service  of  so  instructing  the  blind  in  their  homes  and  aid 
them  to  find  employment  and  market  the  products  of  their  industry. 
All  such  teachers  and  assistants  shall  be  employed  under  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,"  approved  May  11,  1905,  and  in  force  July  1,  1905, 
and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereto. 


Passed  1911. 
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APPENDIX  He. 
EDUCATION  III  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Defective  Vision 

An  Act  to  enable  school  directors,  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  school 
inspectors  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  and  schools  for  children,  deaf, 
blind,  and  having  defective  vision,  and  providing  for  the  payment  from  the 
State  treasury  of  the  excess  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  such  classes 
and  schools  for  normal  children  and  to  repeal  a  certain  Act  therein  named. 
(Approved  April  23,  1929.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly: 

School  Authorities  Authorized  to  Maintain.   1.  Boards  of  education,  school 
directors  and  boards  of  school  inspectors,  whether  acting  under  trie  general 
law  or  under  a  special  charter,  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain 
classes  and  schools  for  children,  deaf,  blind,  and  having  defective  vision, 
who  are  residents  of  their  respective  school  districts. 

Acquisition  of  School  Sites.   2.  Such  boards  of  education,  school  directors 
and  boards  of  school  inspectors  nay  acquire  sites  for  such  schools  anywhere 
within  the  counties  in  which  their  respective  school  districts  are  situated 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  acquirement  of  public 
school  sites  in  said  respective  school  districts,  and  authority  is  hereby 
expressly  granted  for  the  purpose. 


'«/ 


Ad-ministration  —  Teachers,  etc.  3.  The  boards  of  education,  school  directors 
and  boards  of  school  inspectors  establishing  and  maintaining  such  classes, 
school  or  schools,  may  employ  a  superintendent  and  all  other  necessary  officers, 
agents  and  teachers  for  such  schools  and  classes,  and  shall  prescribe  the 
method  of  discipline  and  the  course  of  instruction  therein,  and  shall  exercise 
the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  management  of  other  classes  and  schools,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  to  carry  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  into  operation  and  effect. 

Non-Resident  Children,  Tuition,  Transportation.   4.   If  a  child  resident  of  one 
school  district  attends  in  another  of  said  school  districts  a  class  for  the 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  for  those  with  defective  vision,  or  a  class  in  which  some 
special  instruction  needed  by  the  child  because  of  his  handicap  is  provided, 
the  board  of  education,  directors  or  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  scr  ol 
district  in  which  he  resides  shall  pay  to  the  school  district  maintaining  the 
school  or  class  he  attends  his  tuition  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  in  the 
school  district  in  which  such  class  is  loce ted  for  a  child  of  normal  in:  auction 
needs.   The  boards  of  education,  directors  or  boards  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  school  district  in  which  such  child  resides  shall  pay  for  his  transportation 
to  the  class  in  the  other  school  district,  unless  the  school  officials  of  the 
school  district  in  which  the  cless  he  attends  is  located  provide  his  transporta- 
tion tc  the  class. 

(H-43) 
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Qualifications  of  Teachers.    5.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  any 
class  or  classes  in  such  school  or  schools  who  shall  not  ave  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching  in  such  school  or  schools,  as 

deaf /?&&  &   term  or  hot  less  than  one  year,  and  no  one  shall  be  employed  to 
teach  the  blind  or  those  having  defective  vision,  who  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  special  training  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  classes  or  schools  maintained  for  children,  deaf,  blind,  or  with  defective 
vision,  shall  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one  years. 

Reports  to  Department  of  Public  Welfare  —  Excess  Cost.  6.   Each  board  of  educa- 
tion, school  directors  and  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  keep  an  accurate, 
detailed  and  separate  account  of  all  monies  paid  out  by  it  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  classes  and  schools  and  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
for  the  approval,  on  vouchers,  prescribed  by  said  department }   on  or  before  the 
third  Monday  in  August  of  each  year,  together  with  the  excess  of  cost  for  each 
and  every  pupil  for  each  school  year,  ending  in  June,  over  the  last  ascertained 
average  cost  thereof,  for  the  instruction  of  normal  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  its  school  district  for  a  like  period  of  time  of  attendance,  as  such 
excess  shall  be  determined  and  computed  by  said  board  of  education,  school 
directors  or  board  of  school  inspectors. 

State  To  Pay  Excess  Cost  —  Limitation.   7.   The  aggregate  excess  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  classes  and  schools,  as  determined,  computed  and  reported  by 
the  said  school  officials,  as  provided  in  sectxon  6.  of  this  Act,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  made  a  charge  against  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  such  excess 
costs  shall  be  paid  annually  to  such  board  of"  education,  school  directors  or 
board  of  inspectors,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare:  Provided,  however,  that  such  excess  cost  for  each  pupil  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  amounts:  For  deaf  pupils,  $110,00  a  pupil,  for  blind  pupils, 
and  those  having  defective  vision,  $250.00  a  pupil.   If  a  child  is  both  blind  or 
has  defective  vision  end  deaf,  he  shall  be  counted  as  a  full  time  pupil  among 
those  with  each  kind  of  a  defect,  in  determining  the  State's  contribution  to  the 
classes  for  such  children,  provided  the  work  and  attention  necessary  for  both 
types  of  children  are  afforded  him. 

Supervision.  3.  All  classes  and  schools  established  according  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Issuance  of  Warrants.  9.   The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  tc  draw  his  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  September  of  each  year  for  the  respective  sums  of  excess  cost  theretofore  re- 
proted  to  him,  as  provided  in  Section  7.  of  this  Act,  upon  the  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  l"elfare. 

(10.  Repeals  Acts  of  June  2,  1911.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  DEAF.  BLIND  AND  THOSE 
HAVING  DEFECTIVE  VISION 

An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children.   (Filed 
June  28 ,  1917.) 

Duty  of  Parent  or  Guardian.   1.  BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS,  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY;   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  in  this 
State  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years,  who  is  deaf  or  blind,  or 
whose  hearing  or  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  have  such 
child  educated  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  this  State,  to  send  such  child 
to  some  school  under  private  or  public  supervision,  where  special  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  or  blind;  if  there  be  such  school  within  the 
county  where  such  child  resides,  then  such  child  may  be  sent  thereto;  but  if  not, 
then  to  some  other  convenient  school  of  that  character  within  the  State,  to  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  or  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jackson- 
ville; provided  .  that  nothing  herein  shall  require  a  child  not  physically  or 
mentally  competent  to  be  educated,  to  be  sent. 

Expense.  2.  In  cases  where  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control 
or  charge  of  any  such  child  who  is  deaf  or  blind,  or  whose  hearing  or  vision  is 
defective,  as  aforesaid,  is  unable  financially  to  furnish  such  child  with  trans- 
portation or  the  proper  and  necessary  clothing,  the  County  Court  of  the  County  in 
which  such  child  resides,  or  in  which  it  may  be  found,  on  the  application  of  any 
citizen  of  the  county  may  make  an  order  directing  such  child  to  be  taken  to  such 
school  as  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  may  prefer,  or  if  no  preference  be  so 
expressed,  then  to  such  school  as  the  court  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  such 
child,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  transportation  for  that  purpose,  which  transpor- 
tation shall  include  a  proper  custodian,  preferably  the  parent  or  guardian,  and 
also  for  the  furnishing  of  suitable  and  proper  clothing,  if  that  be  necessary, 
which  expense  shall  be  advanced  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  allowed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  on  his  bill  properly  vouchered,  which  order  may  also  include 
an  allowance  for  the  return  of  such  child  at  suitable  intervals; 

AND,  FURTHER,  such  County  Court  is  empowered  in  cases  where  such  parent,  guardian 
or  other  person  having  such  custody  fails  or  neglects  to  perform  the  duty  herein 
imposed,  to  enter  upon  a  summary  hearing  on  due  notice,  on  complaint  of  any 
citizen  of  the  county,  and  to  make  an  order  directing  such  sending,  which  order 
may  be  enforced  by  attachment  or  contempt  proceeding,  or  by  judgment  and  execution 
or  other  civil  process: 

AND,  FURTHER,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  lav;  is  enforced  is  placed  upon  the 
truant  officer  of  the  school  district,  where  such  a  one  exists,  and  als'c  upon  the 
State's  attorney  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides. 

Neglect  — ■  Penalty.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  come  within  the  above  requirements, 
and  who  shall  wilfully  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  any  such  deaf  or  blind 
child,  or  child  with  defective  hearing  or  vision,  as  aforesaid,  to  seme  suitable 
school  under  private  or  public  supervision,  where  special  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  or  blind,  and  which  child  is  physically  and  mentally 
competent  tc  be  educated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  cf  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  dollars,  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense, 
and  may  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid.   (Filed  June  28,  1917.) 

(no) 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Students 

An  Act  to  aid  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  students  in  securing  higher  education. 
(Approved  June  11,  1925;  as  amended  by  Act  approved  June  26,  1931.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly: 

Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1.  There  is  created 
a  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  board,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
managing  officer  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  the  managing  officer 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  deaf,  and  the  supervisor  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.   The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  actual  necessary  expenses,  but  shall  receive  no  other 
compensation  for  their  services.   (As  amended  by  Act  approved  June  26,  1931.) 

Duty  to  Furnish  Financial  Assistance.   2,   It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  deserving  blind  and/or  deaf  and  dumb  students 
who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  four  years  immediately 
preceding  their  application  for  assistance,  and  who  arc-  regularly  enrolled 
students,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  a  university,  college,  conservatory 
of  music  or  a  normal,  professional  or  vocational  school.  The  amount  of  aid  to 
any  student  shall  not  under  ordinary  circumstances,  exceed  three-hundred 
dollars  ($300.00)  per  annum.  Money  so  furnished  shall  be  expended  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  board.  Upon  presentationof  proper  vouchers, 
certified  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  draw  his  warrants  therefore  upon  the  State  Treasurer.   (As  amended  by 
Act  approved  June  25,  1931.) 

(3, 4-,  5.  Appropriation) 

(Note:   Chapter  23,  Sections  3Sa,  and  33,5,  Smith-Hurd  revised 
Statutes  of  Illinois,  1935.) 
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APPENDIX  lie 
INDUSTRIAL  HOI  IE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Laws  of  Illinois;   Chap,  23,  Par.  116 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  to  maize   an  ap- 
propriation therefor.   (Filed  June  13,  1887.   In  force  July  1,  l.  1807,  p.  25.) 

104.  Par.  1.  Repealed.   Act  approved  July  8,  1931.   L.  1931,  p.  1. 

105.  Objects  of  Home.   Par.  2,   The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching  them  trades  and  affording  them  a  home 
and  such  employment  as  shall  best  tend  to  make  them  self-supporting  and  consequent- 
ly independent,  using  thorefor  the  best  known  means  and  appliances.   S.II.A.  25. 
Par.  105;   J. A.  18.066. 

106-109.   Pars.  3  to  6.   Repealed.   Act  approved  July  8,  1931.   L.  1931,  p.  1. 

110.  Duties  of  Superintendent.   Par,  7,   The  superintendent  shall  exercise 
official  control  over  all  subordinate  officers,  instructors,  assistants  and  employes, 
and  shall  be  hold  responsible  for  their  fidelity.   S.H.A.  23.   Par.  110;   J. A, 
18.067. 

111.  Apprentices.  Par.  7.  Apprentices  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardians 
in  the  Home  shall  be  required  to  conform  to  its  rules  and  re  ulations.  S.H.A.  23. 
Par.  Ill;   J, A.  18.068. 

112.  Annual  Report.   Par.  9.   The  board  shall,  annually  before  December  15th, 
report  ta  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  number  of  applications  received,  persons 
admitted,  instructed  and  discharged;  also  the  progress  made  and  work  accomplished, 
and  all  other  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
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in  regard  thereto,   together  with  a   full,  explicit  and  detailed   statement   of   all 
money  received  and   disbursed   during  the  year.      S.H.A.    23  Par.    112;      J. A.    18.069, 

113,    114.      Pars.    10,    11.      Repealed.      Act  approved  July  8,    1931.      L.    1931, 
p.    i. 
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APPENDIX  III 
STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BLIND  RELIEF  RECIPIENTS,  1939 


Numb or  of  Grants  by  Quarter 


Quarter 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


No.  of  Recipients 
2,538 
2 ,  479 
2,447 
2,393 


Relief  of  the  Blind  Recipient  Roll 


Male  • 

Female 


e   ■   • 


o    o    «    e 


•    o    e 


Distribution  as  to  Age 


20  years  and  under  30  years 

30  years  and  under  40  years 

40  years  and  under  50  years 

50  years  and  under  60  years 

60  years  and  under  70  years 
70  years  and  over 


Distribution  of  Recipients  by  Race  Indicate 


White  .  . 
Negro 
Other  .  . 


ooootoocoooc 
00000000009000 

•     60000*0     a 


o   •   o 


O      •      O      0      • 


New  Additions 
141 
None 
None 
None 


Men 
"  96 
126 
209 
290 
300 
529 
1 ,340 


o    o    0 


0     O     0 


Amount  s 
|229,234.69 
225,346.25 

221,851.25 
192,732.81* 


1,340   or   55^ 
1,107   "     45 

2,447        100j' 


Women 

77 
127 
189 
241 
406 
1,107 


2,026   or   33^ 
418    "      17 
3    "      — 


101 AL  ...*•*       e 

Social   Status  of  Recipients 

Single , 

Married     ....... 

Widowed      ...... 

Deserted  or   separated      .    .    * 
Divorced   ...,..,<■     ,    . 


O  0000OOOO00 


.  2,447 


0     0     0 

•    •   o 


0     0      9 


•     09000     00 


O    o    o    • 


611  or  24.9^ 
349  "   34.8 
732  "   21.: 
150  "   6.1 

2.3 


K  K   " 


♦NOTE:  This  amount  represents  the  balance  of  the  1939  Cook  County  appropriation 
for  the  .Relief  of  the  Blind.  An  estimated  deficit  of  $25,628.44  will  be 
carried  over   into   1940   as   an   outstanding  liability. 
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Annual  Income  of  Recipients,  Other  Than  Blind  Relief 


Recipients 

9 
20 
24 
20 
22 
25 
27 
23 

7 
37 
214  or   8,75$  of  total  recipients  roll 


Amount 

per  yi 

3ar 

Less 

ti 

ian 

;?50.00 

$  50.00 

and 

ii 

ii 

100.00 

100.00 

tt 

it 

ti 

150.00 

150.00 

ii 

it 

ii 

200.00 

200.00 

ti 

n 

ti 

250.00 

250.00 

»i 

it 

ti 

300.00 

300.00 

ti 

it 

it 

350.00 

350.00 

n 

1! 

it 

400 . 00 

400.00 

n 

II 

it 

450.00 

450.00 

and 

over 

Length  of  Time  Receiving  Relief 


Less  than  one  year    ........    

One  year   and  less  than  three  years    ....... 

Three  years  and  less  than  six  years      ...... 

Six  years  and  less  than  nine  years    ....... 

Nine  years  and   less  than  twelve  years      .    .    .    .    , 

Twelve  years  and  less   than   fifteen  years   .    .    .    , 
Fifteen  years  and  less  than  eighteen  years    .    .    , 
Eighteen  years  and  less  than  twenty- one  years 
Twenty-one  years  and   less  than  twenty- four  year: 

Twenty- seven  and  over .    , 

TOTAL .    , 


208 

or 

9% 

1,157 

1! 

47 

245 

II 

10 

225 

tt 

9 

305 

1! 

13 

143 

tt 

o 

56 

It 

2 

52 

11 

2 

2 

II 

-- 

0 

II 

_ _ 

2,447 

Living  Arrangements  of  Recipients 


A  J-  OilC'        eoeooftoftftoooftfte 

With  spouse  alone  ......... 

With  spouse  and  children  .  .  .  .  . 

With  spouse  and  others   ...... 

With  children  without  spouse   .  .  . 
With  other  relatives  without  spouse 
In  household  group,  not  relatives 
In  public  institutions  ..... 

In  private  institutions   .... 

In  nursing  home  or  boarding  house 

L/^ilOr       •         •        o         o  ftooooecftft 


o        •        ©        • 


o         o         o         o 


0         e         •        ft 


*         o         • 


ft         e         o         • 


ft        «         ft        o 


0  0  0 


•  •  0 

e       e       • 


352 

or 

u% 

366 

tt 

15 

370 

u 

15 

101 

TI 

A 

404- 

It 

17 

531 

II 

22 

235 

It 

10 

2 

It 

-- 

8 

It 

__ 

72 

II 
II 

3 

Total 


2,447      "  100$ 
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APPENDIX  IV 
PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT   ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 


Client's  name   ----------    ----------   Sex- 


Race 


Address- 


(street  and  number) 


(Municipality) 


(County)     (State) 


Date  of  birth  ------------  Age  at  onset  of  blindness:   Right  eye-  -  - 

Left  eye  --------- 

DIAGNOSIS:   (if  primary  eye  condition  or  etiological  factor  is  not  the  same  for 
both  eyes,  divide  space  and  indicate  each  separately.) 


Eye  condition  primarily  responsible  for  blindness- 


Secondary  conditions  if  any- 


Etiological  factor  responsible  for  primary  eye  condition-  ---------- 

If  there  is  a  history  of  eye  injury,  state  nature,  date,  and  circumstances  - 


WITHOUT  GLASSES  WITH  GLASSES 

Distance-     -Near      Distance      Near  (14  inches) 
,(20  feet)   (14  inches)    (20  feet) 


CENTRAL  VISION: 

Use  Snellen  nota- 
tions for  record- 
ing vision:  — 
10/200,  10/200, 
14/140,  14/280, 
etc. 

PERIPHERAL  VISION: 

Attach  field  chart 
if  available, 
noting  radius  of 
pcrimutcr  size  of 
test  object,  and 
illumination. 


Right  eye 
Left  eye 


Is  there  any  limitation  in 

the  field  of  vision?        Right  eye 

If  so,  what  is  widest  diam- 
eter (in  degrees)  of  remain- 
ing visual  field?  Right  eye 


Loft  eye 


Loft  GVj 


-'61- 
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PROGNOS  IS  AND  RECOMMEHDAT  I ONS : 

Prognosis  ----  ----------------   ______-_-..____.. 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  vision  could  be  improved  by  operation  or  treatment? 


Recommendations  —  Primary  eye  condition 
Recommendations  —  Etiological  condition 
When  should  patient  be  re-examined?  -  -  - 
Remarks  ----------------- 


Date  of  examination 
Date  of  report  -  -  - 


(Signature  of  eye  physician) 
(Address) 


Use  reverse  side  for  recording  re- examinations,  operations,  treatment  etc, 


Form  prepared  and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.   Order  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West  16th  Street,  Hew  York. 
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APPENDIX  V. 
A  SURVEY  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE1 
CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  survey  of  the  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
was  conducted  through  the  courtesy  of  Major  Beals,  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  Special  Education.  He  assigned  Miss  Virginia  Hereley,  Investigator  for 
the  Blind,  to  assist  the  observer  in  laying  out  her  schedule  of  visits  to  the  var- 
ious classes  and  to  meet  that  schedule  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time.  A  letter 
of  introduction  from  Major  Beals  served  to  establish  a  friendly  and  cordial  attitude 
toward  the  survey  on  -the  part  of  the  principals  and  teachers  concerned.   Miss  Hereley 
accompanied  the  observer  to  all  the  classes  except  the  Wadsworth  Elementary  and  the 
Spaulding  School  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  statements  that  follow  are  a  presentation  of  facts  found,  reported  as  ac- 
curately as  they  could  be  obtained  from  the  records  and  from  the  teachers. 

The  following  contacts  vj-ere  made  during  the  airvey: 

I.  Chicago  Board  of  Education 

A.  Major  Beals,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge-  of  Special  Education 

B.  litis s  Virginia  Hereley,  Investigator  for  the  Blind. 

C.  Hiss  Howe,  Director  of  Music 

D.  Mr.  Kent,  Director  of  Radio  Council 

II.  Braille  Classes 

A.  Wadsworth  Elementary 

B.  Vfendell  Phillips  High  School 

C.  Felsonthal  Elementary 

D.  John  Marshall  High  School 

E.  John  Ericsson  Elementary  (2  classes) 

F.  Burley  Elementary  (2  classes) 

G.  Spaulding  School  for  Crippled  Children 
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III.  Transcription  Services 

A.    Mrs.    Richard  Levy-Chairman  of  Volunteer   Braille  Transcribers  at  the 

Chicago  public   Library 
E.   Miss   Scharlottie   Stewart,    Director  of  Y'fPA  Braille  Transcription  Project 
C.    Transcription  Shop  at   John  Marshall   High   School 

IV.  Dr.  Andrew  W.    Brown — institute  for   Juvenile   Research 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTOG  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  pJ^ATIOH  OF  TEE  BLIND  IN  CHICAGO 

The   full    text   of  the  Act  to   enable    school   directors,  boards    of   education,    and 
boards   of    school   directors  to    establish  and  maintain  classes  and   schools   for   chil- 
dren,   deaf,  blind  and  having  defective  vision,   will  be   found  in  Appendix   II.      The 
following   statements  from  the   statutes  give  these  pertinent   facts: 

1.  All   classes   or  schools    shall  be   established  for  the   benefit   of   such 
children  who  are  between  the    ages   of  three   and  twenty-one  years. 

The  Chicago  Public   School   Classes   for   the  Blind  arc  maintained  for 

the  benefit  of   school   children  from  the  first  grade   through  the  high 

school.      There   is   no  training   offered  for  blind  children  of  pre-school 

1/ 

age. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  braille  classes  must  be  certificated  for  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago.   In  addition,  they  must  qualify  for 
special  training  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  braille  classes  have  met  these  requirements. 

3.  The    state's   financial   contribution  to    the   Classes   for  the   Blind   in  the 
City  of  Chicago  msy  not  exceed  .-J250  per  pupil   annually. 

The  Chicago   Board  of  Education  is   required  to  keep  an  accurate, 
l/  See   section  on  pro-school  cduca.tion  of  the  blind  child. 
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detailed,  and  separate  account  of  all  monies  paid  out  by  it  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  classes  and  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  pupils  attending  them.   From 
that  amount  is  deducted  the  ascertained  cost  of  instructing  a  like  number  of 
normal  children  in  the  elementary  public  schools.   The  state  pays  the  remainder, 
if  it  docs  not  exceed  $250  per  braille  or  sight-saving  pupil. 

4.  In  the  case  of  doubly  handicapped  students,  the  state's  contribution 
shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  a  full-time  pupil  of  each  handicap, 
provided  the  work  and  attention  necessary  for  both  types  of  handicap  arc 
afforded. 

The  Spaulding  School  for  Crippled  Children  takes  caro  of  such  blind  pupils 

as  have  a  second  or  third  physical  handicap.  At  the  present  time,  two  blind 

students  are  enrolled  at  this  school.   The  teachers  directly  in  charge  of  them 

are  qualified  braille  instructors. 

5.  The   duty  of  the  parent   or  guardian  is   defined  as    obligatory  in  the  case 
of  children  between  the   ages   of  c  ight   and  eighteen  years   provided  the 
child   is  physically  and  mentally   competent   to  bo  educated. 

6.  The   duty  of  seeing  that  this   compulsory    school  age   requirement   is    complied 
with  is  placed  upon  the    truant   officer   of  the    school   district,    and  also 
upon  the  State's   attorney  of  the  county  where   such  child  resides. 

There    seems  to  be  no   list   of  blind    children  in  the    city  of  Chicago   uoon  which 

1/ 
to    check  the   diligence  with  which  5   and  6  are   being    enforced. 


l/     See   recommendations   on  enrollment  procedures, 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  classes  is  placed  with  Major 
Boals,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all  Special  Education.   The  torm 
"blind"  is  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  designate  both  the  sight- 
conservation  and  the  braille  pupils.   Consequently,  those  who  have  duties  assigned 
to  them  in  terms  of  "the  blind"  function  in  both  departments. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  classes  in  1900  to  the  year  1936,  a  special 
supervisor  within  the  Department  of  Special  Education  was  employed  to  administer 
the  Sight-Conservation  and  Braille  Classes.   Since  the  retirement  of  that  supervisor 
in  1936,  the  position  has  remained  vacant  although  Major  Seals  stated  to  Mr.  Irwin 
that  budgetary  allowance  is  made  for  it  each  year.  At  the  present  time  Major  Seals 
has  a  teacher  who  has  been  loaned  to  him  through  the  Curriculum  Department; 
such  teacher  has  duties  primarily  concerned  with  supervision  of  the  Sight-Conserva- 
tion Classes.   There  is  no  teacher  who  has  such  official  assignment  with  respect 
to  the  Braille  cle.sses„   Miss  Hereley,  Investigator  for  the  Blind,  has  such  duties 
as  ordinarily  would  be  assigned  to  a  visiting  teacher.  Miss  Hereley,  through 
special  examination,  has  been  certified  as  a  braille  elementary  teacher  but  prefers 
to  remain  in  her  present  position,  probably  for  salary  differences.   It  is  quite 
evident  that  Miss  Hereley  spends  most  of  her  time  and  her  interest  upon  furthering 
the  welfare  of  the  Sight-Conservation  Classes.   Her  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Braille  Classes  seem  to  end  with  a  rather  perfunctory  home  visit  and  a  limited 
enrollment  procedure.  Miss  Hereley  states  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  administer 
the  Braille  Classes  outside  her  assigned  duty  as  Investigator.   On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Gentry,  the  braille  teacher  in  whom  unofficial  supervision  is  placed,  does 
not  affirm  actual  assignment  of  such  supervision  from  Major  Seals.   To  make  it 
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more  complicated,  the  eight  braille  teachers  in  the  classrooms  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  individual  to  whom  to  apply  for  supplies,  for  equipment,  for  problem  referral , 
and  for  professional  leadership.   As  one  of  the  teachers  aptly  states  —  "I  feel 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island  since  the  retirement  of  my  supervisor 
in  1936." 

The  work  of  supervision  of  such  classes  is  a  highly  specialized  one.   Such 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  not  only  the  educational  procedures  in  the  classrooms 
but  also  for  the  interpretation  of  objectives  to  the  community.  Well  directed  pub- 
lic school  education  of  the  blind  results  in  the  maximum  of  integration  of  the 
blind  public  school  graduate  among  his  seeing  friends.   Certain  activities  within 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  indicative  that  fundamental  objectives  of  public  school  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  have  gone  astray.   For  instance,  there  are  guide  dogs  being 
used  by  some  of  the  students  at  the  John  Marshall  high  school.   It  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  education  of  a  blind  child  in  the  public  schools  that  he  learn  to  go 
about  alone.   If  well-meaning  individuals  or  agencies  who  choose  to  give  "guide 
dogs"  to  high  school  blind  students  could  have  this  objective  thoroughly  explained 
to  them,  they  might  direct  their  philanthropy  into  channels  that  v/ould  be  of  general 
use  and  of  positive  benefit  to  all  the  blind  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  cessation  to  the  exaggerated  and  sentimental  pub- 
licity that  has  been  given  these  guide  dogs  in  the  public  schools. 

Another  activity  within  the  city  of  Chicago  which  should  be  discouraged  by 
public  school  educators  of  the  blind  is  the  formation  of  an  alumni  high  school 
group  of  blind  students.   These  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  places 
in  the  seeing  alumni  groups  of  their  respective  high  schools.   The  maintenance  of  a 
blind  Boy  Scout  Troop  in  the  city  is  another  manifestation  that  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  integration  with  the  seeing  is  not  being  carried  over  into  the  community. 
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The  blind  boys  who  wish  to  become  Scouts  should  be  actively  encouraged  to  join  the 
seeing  troops  of  their  neighborhoods. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all  Special  Edu- 
cation should  have  a  supervisor  on  his  staff  who  could  devote  his  or  her  full 
time  to  the  administration  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind,   It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  one  person  to  give  any  but  the  most  general  kind  of  supervisory  attention 
to  the  many  activities  within  his  department.   It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  fill  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Classes 
for  the  Blind  not  later  than  July,  1940.   That  such  appointee — blind  or  seeing — 
shall  have  the  educational  qualifications  of  a  high  school  teacher  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.   In  addition,  he  or  she  shall  be* 

1.  Possessed  of  administrative  ability; 

2.  Well-informed  concerning  the  best  educational  procedures  for  the 
seeing; 

3.  Resourceful  in  adapting  these  procedures  for  the  public  school  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind; 

4.  Experienced  in  public  school  education  of  the  blind; 

5.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the  objectives  and  advantages  of  public  school 
education  of  the  blind; 

6.  Capable  of  interpreting  to  the  community  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  public  school  education  of  the  blind. 

The  above  recommendation  may  be  considered  the  major  one  concerning  the 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind.   All  the  other  recommendations  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  a  qualified  supervisor  to  carry  them  out. 

Some  excellent  statements  on  supervision  of  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  appear  in  the  report  of  a  similar  survey  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York  City.   These  were  written  by  Mr.  C-eorge  F,  Meyer,  experienced  and  able 
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supervisor  in  this   field,   and  it   is  pertinent   to  present  them  in  this  report.      [■&*, 

Meyer  writes: 

"Even  in  the   simplest  aspects   of  si ght- saving  and  braille  instruction, 
the  building  principal   finds   it  possible  to   give  only  the  most   gen- 
eral   supervisory  attention.      Certain  instructional   services   such  as 
music,   rhythm  work,  manual    training  and  vocational    guidance,   are 
supplied  through  the    central   office  and  require  continuous  planning 
and  direction  for  their    satisfactory  functioning.      Likewise,   text 
materials  and   specialized  equipment   of  all   types  must  be  planned  and 
prepared  with  definite  knowledge   of  the  use  that   is   to  be  made   of 
them  in  instruction,   and  must  be   shifted  from  point  to  point  as  need 
for  them  arises.      Only  to  the  central   office   can  the   teacher  turn  for 
special   assistance  in  solving  all  types   of  problems  that  materially 
affect  her  work, 

"The  modern  public   school    system  has   developed  a  highly  centralized 
budgetary  control;     well   administered   sight-saving  and  braille 
classes  must  give  teachers   ready  access  to  highly  specialized   supplies 
and  equipment   such  as  maps,  braille   and  sight-saving   class  books, 
musical   instruments,    clear  type  and  braille  music,  phonograph  records, 
and  other   special  devices,   as  well   as  a   complete   system  of  school 
records — these   require  for  their  proper   interpretation  and    continued 
renewal,   adequate  and  effective  administrative  skill. 

"Such   service  as  contacts  with  doctors,   nurses,  parents,   as  well   as 
principals   and  teachers   outside  the  classes,   with  pertinent  problems, 
contacts  with  social   agencies,   and  with  the  home  problems   of  the 
pupils--all  these  require  knowledge  of  teaching  problems   in  the   classes 
themselves,   that   only  a    specialist   can  be  expected  to  bring  to  bear   in 
each  instance. 

"The  work  of  following  through  now  referrals   in  itself  is  no   small 
task  and  frequently   requires  unusual   tact  and  skill  to  convince  in- 
terested persons   of  the  need  for    si ght- conservation  or   certain  aspects 
of  braille  training. 

"The  number   of  children  who  are  blind  or  who  have  defective   vision 
is  too   small,   their  problems  too  varied,    and  too   different   from 
those  in  general  education  and  the  methods  and  equipment   for   their 
instruction  too  highly  specialized  to  command  any  considerable   sus- 
tained interest   on  the  part  of  experts  in  general   education. 

"If   sight-saving  and   braille  work   is  to  receive   its   just   share  of   ed- 
ucational   stimulus  and  leadership   to  keep  pace  with  modern  educa- 
tion,   it  must  have   concentrated  upon  its  problems  as  they  arise,   ad- 
ministrative  skill  and  ability   comparable  to   that  which  the  princip- 
al,  the   supervisor,   and  the  research  worker  bestow  on  the  problems 
of  general    education. 
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"Since  in  virtually  all  its  aspects  the  education  of  the  blind 
differs  even  more  radically  from  that  of  other  types  of  handicapped 
than  from  normal  educational  procedure,  the  special  supervision 
provided  for  all  handicapped  groups,  even  when  adequate,  which  it 
seldom  is,  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  administrative 
convenience. 

"Proper  administration  of  sight-saving  and  braille  work  requires  con- 
tinuous analysis  and  adaptations  of  educational  methods,  subject  by 
subject,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  to  meet  the  instruct- 
ional limitations  imposed  by  defective  vision.   Furthermore,  it  re- 
quires a  broad  view  of  life  needs  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren, together  with  a  grasp  of  the  educational  facilities  available 
for  training  to  meet  such  needs.   The  supervision  referred  to  is,  of 
necessity,  broad,  and  comprehends  such  export  and  specialized  assist- 
ance to  render  the  services  mentioned  as  size  of  the  system  may  war- 
rant. Without  a  centralized  directing  force  that  will  bring  to  the 
sight- saving  and  braille  classes  the  many  services  that  special  sup- 
ervision alone  has  thus  far  seemed  able  to  bring,  the  single  class 
with  all  its  restrictions  becomes  the  educational  unit,  and  the  pupils' 
educational  horizon  is  limited  by  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
individual  teacher,  and  the  four  walls  of  his  classroom." 

In  view  of  the  material  presented  in  this  section  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  it  is  urged t hat  this  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  filling  of  the  supervisory  post  by  a  qualified  person  be  recognized  as  a 
major  one  and  that  well-directed  efforts  be  made  to  effect  it. 

THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Of  the  eight  teachers  conducting  the  braille  classes,  six  were  chosen  and 
trained  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Supervisor  of  the  Classes  from  1900  to  193G.   The  other 
two  have  been  assigned  to  the  braille  classes  by  virtue  of  ratings  received  in 
the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  When  the  examinations 
for  braille  teachers  were  given  first  about  three  years  ago,  all  the  teachers 

already  employed  in  the  braille  classes  took  the  examinations  and,  needless  to 

1/ 
say,  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  state  qualifications. 

l/  Examinations  given  to  teachers  applying  for  positions  in  braille  classes  consist 
of  three  parts; 

1.  Educational  problems  and  Methods 

2.  Ocular  problems 

3.  Transcription  of  ink  print  into  braille,  and  of  braille  into  ink  print. 
On  this  transcription,  teachers  applying  for  elementary  positions  must  be 

able  to  transcribe  braille  grade  Jg- while  those  applying  for  high  school 
positions  must  bo  able  to  transcribe  braille  grade  2.  /,  ...\ 
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III.  Transcription  Services 

A.  Mrs.  .Richard  Levy -Chairman  of  Volunteer  Braille  Transcribers  at  the 

Chicago  public  Library 

B.  Miss  Scharlottie  Stewart,  Director  of  Y(/PA  Braille  Transcription  Project 
Co  Transcription  Shop  at  John  Marshall  High  School 

IV,  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Brown — institute  for  Juvenile  Research 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  OF  TIE  BLIND  IK  CHICAGO 

The  full  text  of  the  Act  to  enable  school  directors,  boards  of  education,  and 
boards  of  school  directors  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  and  schools  for  chil- 
dren, doaf,  blind  and  having  defective  vision,  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  II.   The 
following  statements  from  the  statutes  give  these  pertinent  facts: 

1.  All  classes  or  schools  shall  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  such 
children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one  years. 

The  Chicago  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind  are  maintained  for 

the  benefit  of  school  children  from  the  first  grade  through  the  high 

school.   There  is  no  training  offered  for  blind  children  of  pre-school 

1/ 

age. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  braille  classes  must  bo  certificated  for  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago.   In  addition,  they  must  qualify  for 
special  training  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  braille  classes  have  met  these  requirements. 

3.  The  state's  financial  contribution  to  the  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  may  not  exceed  .^250  per  pupil  annually. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate, 
l/  Sco  section  on  pre-school  education  of  the  blind  child. 
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detailed,   and  separate   account  of  all  monies  paid   out  by   it   for   the  maintenance 
of  the    classes   and   for  the   instruction  and  care   of  pupils   attending  them.      From 
that  amount  is  deducted  the  ascertained  cost   of  instructing  a  like  number  of 
normal   children   in  the    elementary  public    schools.      The   state  pays  the   remainder, 
if  it   does  not  exceed  §250  per  braille  or   sight- saving  pupil. 

4.  In  the   case  of   doubly  handicapped   students,   the    state's  contribution 
shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis    of  a   full-time  pupil   of   each  handicap, 
provided  the  \vork  and  attention  necessary  for  both  types   of   handicap   are 
'alTb'rde'd. 

The   Spaulding  School    for  Crippled  Children  takes  caro   of   such  blind  pupils 

as  have  a   second  or  third  physical   handicap.      At  the  present  time,   two  blind 

students  are   enrolled   at  this   school.      Tho   teachers    directly  in  charge   of  them 

arc   qualified  braille   instructors. 

5.  The    dutjr  of  the  parent   or  guardian  is   defined  as    obligatory  in  the  case 
of  children  between  the   ages   of  c  ight   and  eighteen  years   provided  the 
child    is  physically  and  mentally  competent   to  be  educated. 

6.  The   duty  of  seeing  that  this   compulsory    school   age   requirement   is    complied 
with  is  placed  upon  the    truant   officer   of  the    school   district,    and  also 
upon  the  State's   attorney  of  the  county  where   such  child  resides. 

There    seems  to  be  no   list   of  blind    children  in  the    city  of  Chicago   uoon  which 

1/ 
to    check  the   diligence  with  which  5   and  6  are  being    enforced/ 


l/     See   recommendations   on  enrollment  procedures. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  classes  is  placed  with  Major 
Beals,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all  Special  Education.   The  term 
"blind"  is  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  designate  both  the  sight- 
consorvation  and  the  braille  pupils.   Consequently,  thosu  who  have  duties  assigned 
to  them  in  terms  of  "the  blind"  function  in  both  departments. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  classes  in  1900  to  the  year  1936,  a  special 
supervisor  within  the  Department  of  Special  Education  was  employed,  to  administer 
the  Sight-Conservation  and  Braille  Classes.   Since  the  retirement  of  "that  supervisor 
in  1936,  the  position  has  remained  vacant  although  Major  Beals  stated  to  Mr.  Irwin 
that  budgetary  allowance  is  made  for  it  each  year.  At  the  present  time  Major  Beals 
has  a  teacher  who  has  been  loaned  to  him  through  the  Curriculum  Department; 
such  teacher  has  duties  primarily  concerned  with  supervision  of  the  Sight-Conserva- 
tion Classes.   There  is  no  teacher  who  has  such  official  assignment  with  respect 
to  the  Braille  classes.   Miss  Kereley,  Investigator  for  the  Blind,  has  such  duties 
as  ordinarily  would  be  assigned  to  a  visiting  teacher.   Miss  Hereley,  through 
special  examination,  has  been  certified  as  a  braille  elementary  teacher  but  prefers 
to  remain  in  her  present  position,  probably  for  salary  differences.   It  is  quite 
evident  that  Miss  Hereley  spends  most  of  her  time  and  her  interest  upon  furthering 
the  welfare  of  the  Sight- Conservation  Classes.   Her  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Braille  Classes  seem  to  end  with  a  rather  perfunctory  home  visit  and  a  limited 
enrollment  procedure.  Miss  Hereley  states  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  administer 
the  Braille  Classes  outside  her  assigned  duty  as  Investigator.   On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Gentry,  the  braille  teacher  in  whom  unofficial  supervision  is  placed,  does 
not  affirm  actual  assignment  of  such  supervision  from  Major  Beals.   To  make  it 
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more  complicated,  the  eight  braille  teachers  in  the  classrooms  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  individual  to  whom  to  apply  for  supplies,  for  equipment,  for  problem  referral, 
and  for  professional  leadership.  As  one  of  the  teachers  aptly  states  —  "I  feel 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island  since  the  retirement  of  my  supervisor 
in  1936." 

The  work  of  supervision  of  such  classes  is  a  highly  specialized  one.   Such 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  not  only  the  educational  procedures  in  the  classrooms 
but  also  for  the  interpretation  of  objectives  to  the  community.  Well  directed  pub- 
lic school  education  of  the  blind  results  in  the  maximum  of  integration  of  the 
blind  public  school  graduate  among  his  seeing  friends.  Certain  activities  within 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  indicative  that  fundamental  objectives  of  public  school  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  have  gone  astray.   For  instance,  there  are  guide  dogs  being 
used  by  some  of  the  students  at  the  John  Marshall  high  school.   It  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  education  of  a  blind  child  in  the  public  schools  that  he  learn  to  go 
about  alone.   If  well-meaning  individuals  or  agencies  who  choose  to  give  "guide 
dogs"  to  high  school  blind  students  could  have  this  objective  thoroughly  explained 
to  them,  they  might  direct  their  philanthropy  into  channels  that  would  be  of  general 
use  and  of  positive  benefit  to  all  the  blind  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  cessation  to  the  exaggerated  and  sentimental  pub- 
licity that  has  been  given  these  guide  dogs  in  the  public  schools. 

Another  activity  within  the  city  of  Chicago  which  should  be  discouraged  by 
public  school  educators  of  the  blind  is  the  formation  of  an  alumni  high  school 
group  of  blind  students.   These  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  places 
in  the  seeing  alumni  groups  of  their  respective  high  schools.   The  maintenance  of  a 
blind  Boy  Scout  Troop  in  the  city  is  another  manifestation  that  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  integration  with  the  seeing  is  not  being  carried  over  into  the  community. 
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The  blind  boys  who  wish  to  become  Scouts  should  be  actively  encouraged  to  join  the 
seeing  troops  of  their  neighborhoods. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all  Special  Edu- 
cation should  have  a  supervisor  on  his  staff  who  could  devote  his  or  her  full 
time  to  the  administration  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind.   It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  one  person  to  give  any  but  the  most  general  kind  of  supervisory  attention 
to  the  many  activities  within  his  department.   It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  fill  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Classes 
for  the  Blind  not  later  than  July,  1940.   That  such  appointee — blind  or  seeing — 
shall  have  the  educational  qualifications  of  a  high  school  teacher  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,   In  addition,  he  or  she  shall  be? 

1,  Possessed  of  administrative  ability; 

2.  Well-informed  concerning  the  best  educational  procedures  for  the 
seeing* 

3,  Resourceful  in  adapting  these  procedures  for  the  public  school  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind; 

4.  Experienced  In  public  school  education  of  the  blind; 

5.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the  objectives  and  advantages  of  public  school 
education  of  the  blind; 

6,  Capable  of  interpreting  to  the  community  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  public  school  education  of  the  blind. 

The  above  recommendation  may  be  considered  the  major  one  concerning  the 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind.   All  the  other  recommendations  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  a  qualified  supervisor  to  carry  them  out. 

Some  excellent  statements  on  supervision  of  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  appear  in  the  report  of  a  similar  survey  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York  City.   These  were  written  by  Mr,  George  F.  Meyer,  experienced  and  able 
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supervisor  in  this   field,   and  it   is  pertinent  to  present  them  in  this  report.      Mr. 

Meyer  writes: 

"Even  in  the   simplest  aspects   of  si ght- saving  and  braille  instruction, 
the  building  principal   finds   it  possible  to   give  only  the  most   gen- 
eral   supervisory  attention.      Certain  instructional    services   such  as 
music,   rhythm  work,  manual   training  and  vocational    guidance,   are 
supplied  through  the    central   office  and  require  continuous  planning 
and  direction   for  their    satisfactory  functioning.      Likewise,   text 
materials  and  specialized  equipment   of  all   types  must  be  planned  and 
prepared  with  definite  knowledge   of  the  use  that   is   to  be  made   of 
them  in  instruction,   and  must  be   shifted  from  point  to  point  as  need 
for  them  arises.      Only  to  the  central   office   can  the   teacher  turn  for 
special    assistance  in  solving  all  types   of  problems  that  materially 
affect  her  work. 

"The  modern  public   school    system  has   developed  a  highly  centralized 
budgetary  control;     well   administered   sight- saving  and  braille 
classes  must  give  teachers   ready  access  to  highly  specialized   supplies 
and  equipment    such  as  maps,  braille   and  sight-saving   class  books, 
musical   instruments,    clear  type  and  braille  music,  phonograph  records, 
and  other   special   devices,   as  well   as   a  complete   system  of  school 
records — these   require  for  their  proper   interpretation  and   continued 
renewal,   adequate  and  effective   administrative  skill. 

"Such   service  as  contacts  with  doctors,   nurses,  parents,   as  well   as 
principals   and  teachers   outside  the  classes,   with  pertinent  problems, 
contacts  with  social   agencies,    and  with  the  home  problems   of  the 
pupils--all  these  require  knowledge  of  teaching  problems   in  the  classes 
themselves,   that   only  a   specialist   can  be   expected  to  bring  to  bear   in 
each  instance. 

"The  work  of  following  through  now  referrals   in  itself  is  no   small 
task  and  frequently   requires  unusual   tact  and  skill  to  convince  in- 
terested persons   of  the  need  for    si ght- conservation  or   certain  aspects 
of  braille  training. 

"The  number   of  children  who  are  blind  or  who  have  defective  vision 
is  too   small,   their  problems  too  varied,    and  too   different   from 
those   in  genoral  education  and  the  methods  and  equipment  for   their 
instruction  too  highly  specialized  to  command  any  considerable   sus- 
tained interest   on  the  part  of  experts  in  general   education. 

"If  sight-saving  and   braille  work   is  to  receive  its   just   share  of  ed- 
ucational  stimulus  and   leadership  to  keep  pace  with  modern  educa- 
tion,   it  must  have   concentrated  upon  its  problems   as  they  arise,   ad- 
ministrative  skill  and  ability  comparable  to   that  which  the  princip- 
al,  the   supervisor,   and  the  research  worker  bestow  on  the  problems 
of  general    education. 
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"Since  in  virtually  all  its  aspects  the  education  of  the  blind 
differs  even  more  radically  from  that  of  other  types  of  handicapped 
than  from  normal  educational  procedure,  the  special  supervision 
provided  for  all  handicapped  groups,  even  when  adequate,  which  it 
seldom  is,  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  administrative 
convenience, 

"Proper  administration  of  sight-saving  and  braille  work  requires  con- 
tinuous analysis  and  adaptations  of  educational  methods,  subject  by 
subject,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  to  meet  the  instruct- 
ional limitations  imposed  by  defective  vision.   Furthermore,  it  re- 
quires a  broad  view  of  life  needs  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren, together  with  a  grasp  of  the  educational  facilities  available 
for  training  to  meet  such  needs.   The  supervision  referred  to  is,  of 
necessity, broad,  and  comprehends  such  expert  and  specialized  assist- 
ance to  render  the  services  mentioned  as  size  of  the  system  may  war- 
rant. Without  a  centralized  directing  force  that  will  bring  to  the 
sight-saving  and  braille  classes  the  many  services  that  special  sup- 
ervision alone  has  thus  far  seemed  able  to  bring,  the  single  class 
with  all  its  restrictions  becomes  the  educational  unit,  and  the  pupils' 
educational  horizon  is  limited  by  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
individual  teacher,  and  the  four  walls  of  his  classroom." 

In  view  of  the  material  presented  in  this  section  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  it  is  urged  that  this  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  filling  of  the  supervisory  post  by  a  qualified  person  be  recognized  as  a 
major  one  and  that  well-directed  efforts  be  made  to  effect  it, 

THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Of  the  eight  teachers  conducting  the  braille  classes,  six  were  chosen  and 
trained  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Supervisor  of  the  Classes  from  1900  to  1936.   The  other 
two  have  been  assigned  to  the  braille  classes  by  virtue  of  ratings  received  in 
the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  When  the  examinations 
for  braille  teachers  were  given  first  about  three  years  ago,  all  the  teachers 

already  employed  in  the  braille  classes  took  the  examinations  and,  needless  to 

1/ 

say,  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  state  qualifications. 

l/  Examinations  given  to  teachers  applying  for  positions  in  braille  classes  consist 
of  three  parts: 

1.  Educational  problems  and  Methods 

2.  Ocular  Problems 

3.  Transcription  of  ink  print  into  braille,  and  of  braille  into  ink  print. 
On  this  transcription,  teachers  applying  for  elementary  positions  must  bo- 
able  to  transcribe  braille  grade  \h   while  those  applying  for  high  school 
positions  must  be  able  to  transcriDc  braille  grade"  2.  (-\aa^\ 
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All  the  teachers  had  had  previous  experience  in  the  regular  School  classes 
before  they  began  to  teach  classes  for  the  blind.  However,  none  has  gone  back  into 
the  regular  field  of  teaching  since  assignment  to  the  braille  classes.   To  do  so 
is  a  desirable  procedure,  but  one  which  requires  skillful  handling  on  the  part  of 
a  supervisor.   One  of  the  teachers  utilizes  her  visiting  day  for  contact  with  the 
regular  classes  which  is  commendable.   All  of  the  instructors  have  a  variety  of 
handwork  methods  which  they  utilize  satisfactorily.   Several  of  them  have  special 
preparation  in  teaching  typewriting.  All  of  them  are  desirous  of  acquiring  now 
information  concerning  methods,  procedures,  supplies,  equipment,  etc.   This  was 
evident  through  the  great  number  of  times  they  expressed  themselves  as  wishing  they 
had  someone  to  whom  to  turn  for  professional  leadership. 

The  teachers  are  well  aware  of  'the  cooperative  type  of  procedure  in  which 
the  blind  students  are  integrated  into  the  classes  with  the  seeing  as  soon  as  they 
have  mastered  their  fundamental  tools  of  braille  reading,  writing,  etc*   Their 
regular  duties  consist  of  teaching  braille  reading,  braille  writing,  braille  arith- 
metic, and  typewriting. 

Because  there  is  no  pre-school  training  offered  for  the  blind  child  in 
Chicago,  the  elementary  teacher  very  often  assumes  a  parental  role  in  teaching 
the  child  how  to  walk  properly,  how  to  dress,  how  to  use  his  hands,  how  to  eat, 
how  to  talk,  sometimes,  and  how  to  orient  himself  with  regard  to  spatial  relations. 
All  the  teachers  are  distinctly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  tool  mastery  before 
sending  the  young  blind  child  into  the  regular  classes  with  the  seeing. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  and  multiple  duties  of  the  braille  teacher  in  her 
classroom,  there  is  evidence  in  a  number  of  cases  of  the  braille  teachers 
assumption  of  extra-curricular  duties  in  the  school  as  a  whole.  One  braille 
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teacher  plays  the  piano  for  all  the  regular  classes  on  her  floor  during  their 
group  assembly  music  period  in  which  the  braille  class  participates.  Another 
teacher  takes  regular  yard  duty  which  is  assigned  to  all  teachers  in  turn.   One  is 
a  lunchroom  supervisor  for  the  period  during  which  her  class  has  its  lunch  hour. 
Many  of  them  do  hall  duty.   There  is  certain  merit  in  assuming  extra-curricular 
duties  on  the  part  of  a  braille  teacher.   But  caution  must  be  exercised  in  this 
respect  because  no  braille  teacher  who  is  fulfilling  the  many  exacting  duties  de- 
manded by  her  special  work  can  have  very  much  time  to  spend  on  extra  activities. 
All  of  the  teachers  seem  to  include  home  calls  or  home  contact  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  duties.  Transcription  of  braille  material  is  done  by  most  of  the  teach- 
ers—  some  of  it  during  the  day — much  of  it  in  the  evening.   Utilization  of  the 

1/ 

numerous  transcription  facilities   available  in  the  city  of  Chicago  should  de- 
crease the  amount  of  transcription  required  of  a  braille  teacher.   However,  this 
is  a  service  that  can  be  utilized  only  through  efficient  organization  on  the  part 
of  a  supervisor  who  will  see  to  it  that  current  needs  are  anticipated  and  that 
standards  of  transcription  are  maintained. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  braille  qualifying  examinations,  there  are  capable 
teachers  on  the  substitute  list  who  can  come  out  to  conduct  a  braille  class  in 
the  absence  of  a  regular  teacher.   This  is  very  commendable. 

The  braille  teachers  receive  the  same  salary  as  do  the  regular  teachers. 
Up  to  1932  there  was  a  salary  differential  of  $5.00  per  month.   It  is  recommended 
that  the  differential  be  restored,  end  also  that  it  be  increased  to  amount  to  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  salary. 

l/  See  section  on  transcription  facilities. 
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ENROLLS  NT  PROCEDURE 

The  children  in  the  public  school  classes  for  the  blind  are  referred  to  the 
classes  from  several  sources.   Such  referrals  may  come  from  school  nurses,  regular 
teachers,  principals,  braille  teachers,  neighbors,  clinics,  or  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Yvhon  a  student  is  referred,  Miss  Hereley,  Investigator  for  the  Blind,  makes 
a  home  call  and  then  obtains  the  eye  record  from  the  clinic  or  the  private  oculist. 
Each  eye  record  is  accompanied  by  a  recommendation,  concerning  registration  of  the 
student  in  the  Sight-Conservation  Classes  or  in  the  Braille  Classes   There  is  no 
school  ophthalmologist  who  examines  all  the  students  prior  to  enrollment  or  there- 
after.  There  are  no  mental  tests  given.   Borderline  cases  are  acceptor!  for  trial 
only,  and  the  Investigator  informs  the  parents  of  this  fact.   There  seems  to  be 
no  psychologist  in  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  who  gives  mental  tests  to  blind  chil- 
dren.  One  resourceful  teacher  has  some  I.Q.  records  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
she  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  to  give  the 
examinations. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  enrollment  of  the  blind  students  in  the  braille  classes 
proceeds  from  more  or  less  accidental  referral s„   There  is  no  registration  of  the 
blind  pre-school  child  in  the  city  of  Chicago  upon  which  to  base  accurate,  well 
regulated,  and  routine  enrollment  procedures.   In  addition,  for  those  cases  who  do 
come  into  the  classes,  there  is  no  adequate  case  study  mado. 

"Whenever  enrollment  procedure  was  discussed  with  either  the  Investigator  or 
the  braille  teachers,  one  fact  seemed  to  present  itself  continuously.   This  fact 
is  hat  agents  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  come  into  the 
Chicago  area  in  the  summer  time  to  wean  away  the  blind  children  from  the  public 
school  classes.   There  is  no  record  that  such  agents  ever  contact  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation offices  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  cooperative  arrangement  whereby  the  best 
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interests  of  each  blind  child  will  be  considered  in  arranging  his  school  plans, 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1«  That  a  plan  be  evolved  for  making  a  complete  study  of  tach 
blind  child  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  such  study  to  include  the 
following  factors: 

a.  Mental  ability  of  the  child 

b.  Age  at  which  sight  is  lost  and  degree  of  adjustment 
in  cases  of  adventitious  blindness 

c.  Physical  health 

d.  Mental  hygiene 
o.  Home  environment 

2.  That  this  case  study  is  made  the  basis  of  determining  the  kind 
of  education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child; 

3.  That  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Public  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind  of  the  City  of  Chicago  cooperate  in  effect- 
ing the  application  of  this  plan  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  blind  child  involved. 


RECORDS 

The  records  of  childron  in  the  braille  classes  which  arc  in  the  Investigator's 
office  consist  of  but  the  one  initial  eye  record.   There  are  no  follow-up  entries 
on  this  record  to  indicate  that  eye  re-examinations  arc  routinely  required  each 
semester  or  each  year.   Supplementary  information  about  each  child's  mental  ability, 
physical  health,  home  environment,  etc.  is  known  by  the  Investigator  personally, 
but  is  not  recorded.   There  are  no  duplicate  cumulative  record  cards  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Office. 

In  the  schools,  the  teachers  possess  the  initial  eye  record  of  their  students. 
In  the  folders  which  are  designed  to  hold  a  full  case  study  may  be  found  blanks  for 
referral  to  school  physician,  to  school  nurse,  to  adjustment  teacher,  etc.,  but  in 
no  instance  was  the  observer  shown  any  which  had  been  usod,   Aside  from  the  initial 
eye  record,  there  is  no  other  record  which  is  routinely  kept  by  all  the  teachers 
except  the  cumulative  academic  record  card  which  is  filled  out  for  occh  braille 
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student  just  as  it  is  filled  out  for  each  seeing  student.   However,  individual 
teachers  vary  with  respect  to  quantity  and  quality  of  supplementary  recorded  in- 
formation about  their  pupils.   One  teacher  is  extremely  resourceful  in  the  record- 
ing of  personality  data,  special  aptitutdes,  and  behavior  difficulties  of  her  in- 
dividual students.   This  reflects  a  desire  on  the  part  of  that  teacher  to  have  such 
necessary  information  as  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  b raille  teacher.   This 
information  should  be  a  matter  of  routine  administration  and  frequent  renewal  and 
can  bo  assured  through  the  vigilance  and  diligence  of  a  supervisor.,   It  is  evident 
that  a  case  history  of  the  child  as  a  whole  exists  in  the  minds  of  each  of  the 
teachers,  such  case  history  having  been  collected  and  recorded  in  various  and 
sundry  ways.   There  is  no  doubt  that  each  teacher  knows  her  pupils  verjr  well.   But 
there  is  no  written  record  of  such  a  personality  profile  for  reference  in  case 
outside  agencies  or  the  administration  wi she s  to  discuss  the  case  without  calling 
in  the  teacher  or  in  case  events  occur  to  take  the  teacher  out  of  the  school  system. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  cumulative  record  system  be  established  in 
the  -Administration  Offices  readily  accessible  to  members  of  the  department  dealing 
with  the  child.   Such  records  should  include? 

1.  Cumulative  academic  record,  term  by  torm; 

2.  Reports  of  eye  examinations  (including  follow-up  examinations); 

3.  Reports  of  health  examination  findings; 

4.  Records  of  results  on  intelligence  tests  and  achievement  tests 
as  given* 

5.  Summary  ratings  on  personality  and  adjustment  of  the  child  made 
each  term  by  the  braille  teacher; 

6.  Summary  of  contacts  made  by  the  Investigator; 

7.  Notes  on  child's  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities,  prizes 
won,  and  similar  items. 

PHYSICAL  PIAHT 

The  buildings  in  which  the  braille  classrooms  are  located  are  easily  accessible. 

The  Chicago  plan  of  division  is  the  8-4  plan.   Six  of  the  classes  are  in  elementary 
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schools  and  two  in  high  schools,  all  of  the  traditional  academic  type.   There  is  no 
class  in  a  so-called  trade  school.   The  background  work  done  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  choos- 
ing buildings  administered  by  understanding  and  professionally  minded  principals 
is  a  commendable  feature. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  individual  classrooms  on  the  whole 
are  large,  attractive,  and  well-located.   There  is  excellent  storage  space  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  each  room.   The  room  at  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  is 
a  bit  small  for  the  present  enrollment.   The  information  was  given  that  all  the 
braille  classrooms  are  to  be  redecorated  this  coming  semester,  bearing  in  mind  that 
a  braille  classroom  must  be  as  attractive  as  any  other  room.  A  statement  made  by 
Major  Beals  at  the  outset  of  this  survey  conveys  the  happy  "thought  that  handicapped 
children  are  taken  care  of  first  as  far  as  space  and  choice  of  rooms  are  concerned. 
This  statement  was  corroborated  by  visits  to  the  physical  plants. 

It  is  recommended,  if  additional  braille  classrooms  are  needed,  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  continue  its  commendable  procedure  in  locating  the  rooms. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SPECIAL  APPARATUS 

The  inventory  of  special  equipment  and  supplies  was  obtained  orally  from  each 

teacher  and  is  presented,  therefore,  in  a  general  manner. 

There  are  approximately  43  braille  writers  in  the  classes,  but  they  are  not 
properly  distributed.   For  instance,  John  Marshall  ILgh  School  with  an  enrollment 
of  18  has  12  writers,  -while  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  with  an  enrollment  of 
9  has  only  3  writers. 

The  desks  are  of  various  types  ranging  from  the  conventional  old-fashioned 
seat-and-desk  variety  to  the  model  recommended  for  Sight-Conservation  Classes  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.   There  are  5  abridged 
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dictionaries  and  1  unabridged  dictionary  onong  the  classes  which  indicates  that 
two  of  the  classes  arc  without  dictionaries.  Each  teacher  has  a  file  for  her 
confidential  information.  Except  for  two  protractors,  there  are  no  other  geo- 
metric devices  such  as  braille  rulers,  braille  compasses,  tracing  wheels,  etc. 
Only  two  classes  have  a  globe.   There  are  dissectiblc  maps  of  United  States, 
Europe,  North  America,  the  World,  and  Asia  which  could  be  circulated  from  center 
to  center  as  need  arises.   It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  ever  done.  Each  oler,  notary 
class  has  a  piano  which  is  most  commendable.   There  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
Brannon  Arithmetic  Slates  and  of  braille  writing  slates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  enrollment.   One  class  has  a  talking  book  reproducer  with  a  radio  attach- 
ment;  one  class  has  a  talking  book  reproducer  without  the  radio  attachment"   one 
class  has  both  types  of  talking  book  reproducers;  while  five  of  the  classes  have 
neither  kind.   Four  classes  have  1  typewriter  each;   two  classes  have  2  typewriters 
each,  one  class  has  4  typewriters,  and  one  has  12  typewriters.   There  is  a  de- 
cided lack  of  proper  distribution  as  far  as  typewriters  are  concerned. 

A  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  classes  would  be  responsible  for  a  functional 
distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment.   He  would  also  be  aware  of  newer  and  better 
equipment  and  special  supplies  th at  are  being  developed  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  standard  minimum  equipment  is  recommended  for  braille  classes; 

1.  Braillewritors 

1  for  every  3  pupils  in  the  primary  grades 

1  for  every  2  pupils  in  the  intermediate,  and  upper  grades 

and  high  school 
1  for  each  teacher  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use 

2.  Compass  (braille) 

1   for  each  class  with    such  additional  ones   as  may  be   required 
by  students   taking  advanced  mathematics. 

3.  Desks,    student   (movable) 

1  for  each  student.   For  the  children  from  kindergarten  through 
the  fourth  grade,  it  is  recommended  that  a  desk  comparable  to 
the  one  produced  for  braille  pupils  by  the  Theodore  Kundte 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  be  used.   For  the  older  braille  pupils 
a  desk  comparable  to  the  one  produced  by  the  Reedsboro  Chair 
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Company  of  Reedsboro,  Vermont  is  recommended.   This  desk  is 
about  38M  long,  24"  wide,  and  27"  high.   It  has  a  place  for 
a  typewriter  and  also  contains  2  large  drawers,  2  small  drawers, 
and  a  rack  at  the  side  for  braille  books. 

4.  Desk,  teacher 

1   for   each  teacher 

5.  Dictionary,    (braille) 

1   for   each   class 

6.  File — 1  with  lock  and  key  for   confidential   records   of  pupils 

7.  Gam^s    (for  each  class) 

Chess 

Checkers 

Dominoe  s 

Kindegarten  material   of   great  variety  and  liberal  quantity 

Playing  cards 

8.  Geometric  devices— 1   set  for   each  high  school   class 

General  with   specific   illustrative  and  constructive   devices 

9.  Globe,   relief — 1   for    each  class 

10.  Grooved  cards  for  pencil  writing--l   for    each  pupil 

11.  Maps 

Relief  map  of  the  United  States— 1  for  each  class 
Relief  map  of  the  State  of  Illinois — 1  for  each  class 
Relief  maps  of  all  continents  should  be  of  such  a  quantity 

that  on  a  day's  notice  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  center 
There  should  be  an  abundance  and  variety  of  embossed  paper  maps 

for  each  class 

12.  Piuno--l  for  each  class,  especially  in  the  elementary  schools 

13.  Slates,  Arithmetic  number  cube-~l  for  each  pupil  in  the  first 

through  the  8th  grade  with  at  least  50  number  cubes  to  a  slate 

14.  Slates,  braille  writing--!  for  oach  pupil 

15.  Tables — adequate   supply  for  reference  materials  and   for  work, 

physically  suited  to  the  demands   of  the    class   enrollment 

16.  Talking   Book  machine  with  radio  attachment  of  high  quality  — 

1   for  each  class 

17.  Typewriters,    standard  type 

None   for  the  kindorgarten-l-2-3-grades 

1   for   every  3  pupils   in  the   4-5-6-grades 

1   for  every  2  pupils   in   the   7-8-9-10-11-12-grades 
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It  is  recommended  that  written  inventories  be  obtained  from  each  braille 
class  teacher.   It  is  further  recommended  that  these  inventories  be  checked 
against  the  above  standard  and  that  at  least  minimum  requirements  be  met  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

TEACHER  LOAD 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  enrollment  and  the  grade  div- 
isions of  each  of  the  classes  for  ihe   blind; 

Grade 
School  Enrollment  Divisions 

Wadsworth  Elementary. .......... 8     ..........    7 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School. ....   9     6 


Felsenthal  Elementary.... 9 4 

(7  -   Sight-Conservation  students) 
(2   -   Braille   students) 

Ericsson  Elementary  Primary  Class. 7     4 

Ericsson  Elementary  Upper  Grade  Class... 6     ..........    3 

(The  Ericsson  School  proper  does  not  carry  the  8th  grade. 
However,  the  braille  teacher  tutors  8th  grade  braille 
pupils  so  thore  is  no  integration  of  the  8th  grade  pupils 
into  the  regular  classes.   Fortunately  this  condition  will 
be  remedied  in  September.) 

John  Marshall  High  School 18 .,    6 

Bur ley  Elementary  Primary  Class...... 6     ..........    6 

Burley  Elementary  Upper  Grade  Class. ............ ,   7     ..........    3 


•   ao»t>»«9    0tf 


Spaulding  Crippled  Classed „ „ 1 

(One  blind,    deaf  and  crippled  student   in  a  class 
of  crippled  Sight-Conservation  students.) 

Spaulding   Crippled  Class  $£...... 1 

(One  blind   and   speech   defective  in  a  class   of 
crippled  Sight-Conservation  students) 

Tho -total   enrollment  is    65  which  makes  the  average  teacher   load  8  plus. 

There   is   good  judgment  used  in  keeping  the   elementary   load  lower   than  the  high 
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school   load.      The  grade   divisions  range   from  the    first  through  the   last  year  of 
high   school  with   two  definitely  mentioned  ungraded    students  and   one  post-graduate. 
There   is  no  kindergarten  as   such,   but   indications  are  that  the  braille   child  re- 
ceives the   equivalent   of  kindergarten  training    from  the    braille  teacher  when  he 
first   enters   school, 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

GENERAL:     When  the  braille   child  enters  the  Chicago  Public   School  Classes   for 
the  Blind,   he   is  not  immediately  integrated  into  the  classrooms   of  seeing  children. 
The  braille  teacher  uses  her   judgment- -and   in  the  majority  of   the  cases  this   judg- 
ment  is  the  result   of  years   of  experience  under  expert  supervision — in  determining 
the  time,   the  teacher,  and  the   occasion  at  which  to  begin  the    integration.,      In  gen- 
eral,   each   child  knows  how  to  read  braille,   to  write  braille--both  machine  and 
slate--and  to   do  arithmetic  before  he   joins  the    seeing  classes  proper.      In  many 
instances  the  braille  child  joins  his   sighted  classmates   almost  immediately  in 
such  activities   as   singing,    informal    social    science,  preparation  for  number  readi- 
ness,  and  story-telling.      It  is  easily  understood  that  this   is  highly   desirable  and 
advisable  when  guided  by  sound  teacher  judgment.      It   is   commendable  that  all  the 
braille  teachers  thoroughly  believe   in  this  cooperative  plan  of  procedure,   and  that 
they  temper  their  decisions   concerning  integration  through  a    comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  members   of  the   faculty  involved  and  the   individual    idiosyncracies   of  the 
blind  child. 

SPECIAL; 

1.  Braille  Reading  and  Writing;  — --Braille  reading  is  taught  largely  by 
the  letter  method.   One  teacher  is  successfully  using  the  word  method.   The  method 
employed  depends  uponihe  reading  readiness  and  the  mental  ability  of  the  child, 
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so  it  is  justifiable  to  present  a  variety.   The  teachers  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
newer  trends  in  teaching  reading  to  the  sighted.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  re- 
sourceful in  their  adaptation  of  those  methods  for  the  blind.   Braille  reading  and 
braille  machine  writing  are  taught  simultaneously.   Contractions  are  taught  to  be- 
ginning students  if  these  students  are  exceptionally  bright.   There  is  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  which  justifies  a  rate  of  progress 
definitely  in  keeping  with  the  child's  ability.   Slate  writing  is  taught  so  that 
the  child  has  a  mastery  of  it  before  he  starts  attending  the  seeing  classes  for 
his  recitations.   Thorc  is  no  statement  that  can  be  mado  about  when  this  is  done 
because  the  time  of  integration  varies  \vith  each  individual.   It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  each  teacher  knows  that  slate  writing  is  a  skill  which  the  blind  child 
must  have  mastered  before  he  goes  to  the  regular  classes. 

No  teacher  has  administered  any  standardized  tests  in  reading,  or  in  any  other 
subject  although  many  expressed  e.  wish  to  have  the  tests  to  give.   It  is  here  that 
the  lack  of  a  supervisor  is  felt  again.  A  sampling  of  the  reading  ability  of  the 
children  was  taken  from  school  to  school,  and  this  sampling  showed  that  there  are 
poor  readers,  good  readers,  and  excellent  readers,  just  as  a  comparative  sampling 
with  the  seeing  would  indicate. 

2.  Braille  Arithmetic: — ■ — Formal  arithmetic  begins  about  2A  or  3B.   Prior  to 
that  time,  the  braille  teacher  prepares  the  child  for  number  readiness  through  de- 
veloping the  idea  of  the  number  concept.   This  procedure  is  sensible  pedagogy  in 
educating  any  child.   One  pertinent  fact  must  be  stated  in  connection  with  the 
braille  arithmetic.   The  teachers  in  the  Chicago  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  integrate  the  blind  pupil  in  any  seeing 
arithmetic  classes.   This  philosophy  carries  through  the  high  school  in  which  the 
braille  teacher  conducts  her  own  algebra  and  geometry  classes. 
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The  Brarmon  number  slate  is  used  entirely  for  arithmetic  procedures  and  with 
good  results.   There  seems  to  be  excellent  arithmetic  technique  practiced  by  the 
students.   Even  the  deaf  and  blind  student  at  the  Spaulding  School  for  Crippled 
demonstrated  an  excellent  mastery  of  the  number  cubes  in  the  various  arithmetic 
procedures.   There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  arithmetic  acquired  by  the  blind 
student  be  functional  in  the  fullest  sense.   Consequently,  there  is  no  cluttering 
up  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  subject  matter. 

3.  Typewriting; — --Each  elementary  teacher  begins  to  teach  typewriting  to  the 
individual  student  at  such  a  time  as  in  her  judgment  she  deems  it  advisable.   There 
is  no  evidence  of  administrative  check-up  with  respect  to  time  of  starting,  to 
method,  or  to  standard  of  achievement.   Inventory  reports  indicate  that  the  element- 
ary schools  do  not  have  enough  good  typewriters.   One  of  the  high  school  teachers 
wishes  that  the  students  would  have  a  more  thorough,  more  speedy,  and  more  accurate 
mastery  of  the  typewriter  before  they  enter  high  school.   Here  again,  a  super- 
visor's guidance  is  needed.   A  blind  student  should  not  be  passed  on  into  a  high 
school  group  unless  he  has  achieved  an  approved  standard  of  attainment  in  the 
various  skills  which  he  will  need  so  decidedly  in  secondary  education.   In  fact, 

it  is  justifiable  to  insert  an  extra  semester  of  work  between  the  grade  school  and 
the  high  school,  such  extra  semester  to  be  devoted  to  carefully  supervised  mastery 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  special  tools  used  by  the  blind. 

4,  Pencil  Writing:- There  is  no  pencil  writing  taught  as  such.   However, 

Major  Seals  has  introduced  a  writing  guide  with  a  rubber  binder  attachment  upon 
which  some  of  the  teachers  are  experimenting.   This  type  of  equipment  is  used 
only  with  those  adventitious  cases  who  have  a  kinesthetic  memory  of  pencil  writ- 
ing.  It  would  seem  a  fairly  advisable  practice  to  require  each  blind  child  to  be 
able  to  write  his  name  with  pencil. 
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5.  Music: The  course  of  study  for  the  seeing  child  in  the  Chicago  Public 

Schools  is  the  course  of  study  which  is  available  to  all  blind  students.   There 
are  group  piano  classes  and  other  group  instrumental  classes  in  which  any  child 
may  enroll  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  All  the  braille  classes  participate 
in  the  group  assembly  singing  of  the  regular  school.   This  is  facilitated  by  the 
highly  commendable  fact  that  each  elementary  school  possesses  a  piano  as  part  of 
its  equipment.   The  braille  teacher  makes  it  a  part  of  her  regular  duty  to  teach 
the  melodies  (by  ear).   The  words  are  copied  in  braille.  At  "die  present  time, 
a  plan  is  being  evolved  whereby  note-reading  may  be  taught  to  the  braille  pupil. 
It  is  planned  to  copy  the  chorus  books  in  simple  braille  music  notation  so  that 
the  braille  class  children  will  be  singing  by  note  instead  of  by  ear.   This  will 
make  it  practicable  for  the  blind  children  to  have  their  voices  tested  along  with 
the  seeing  children  and  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  sections  \vhon   two-part,  three- 
part,  and  four-part  songs  are  sung. 

Parents  of  b lind  children  arc  informed  if  the  school  feels  their  children 
have  any  special  music  talent.   It  is  expected  that  the  parents  will  send  those 
pupils  to  a  private  music  teacher  who  knows  braille  music  notation. 

One  or  two  of  the  boys  in  the  high  schools  are  in  beginning  band  classes. 
Several  classrooms  have  had  phonographs  given  to  them.   One  room  especially  is 
equipped  with  a  very  valuable  victrola  record  collection,  catalogued  very  care- 
fully as  to  type  of  music.   Incidentally,  this  record  collection  is  the  personal 
property  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  clear  that  the  elementary  teachers  utilize  their  pianos  in  other  ways 
than  in  integrating  the  blind  children  into  the  regular  chorus  classes.  Many  of 
the  little  blind  children  learn  to  walk  to  music,  to  type  to  music,  to  recite  to 
music,  to  play  ball  to  music,  and  in  one  outstanding  room  some  of  the  children 

learn  to  rollerskate  to  music. 
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To  obtain  a  maximum  of   correlation  of  the  music  work  of  the  braille   class 
students  with  the    regular   school  places  a  heavy  responsibility   on  the  part    of  each 
braille  class  teacher.     Even  if  this  phase   of  the  music  program  is  well    carried 
out,   it  does  not   follow   "that   the   individual  blind  child's  musical   talent  will  be 
fully  encouraged  and  developed.      It   is    doubtful  whether  the   individual  broille 
class  teachers  know  the  difficult  braille  music   code.      It  is  even  more  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  to   insist  upon  their   learning  it   in  addition  to  their 
already  heavy  loads.      Hence  it  is  recommended  that   a  special  music  teacher--blind 
or   seeing  — competent  to  teach  music  by  braille  notation     be  added  to  the  teaching 
staff. 

6.    Physical  Education: The  physical    education  picture  presents   a  variety 

of  angles.      It   seems   that  the  factors  affecting  the  physical    education  program 
of  the  separate   classes  may  be   listed  under  the   following  heads: 

a.  Physical  space  available 

b.  Initiative  of  braille  class  teacher 

c„  Presence  or  absence  of  a  swimming  pool 

d.  Resourcefulness  of  the  regular  gym  teacher 

e.  Physical  readiness  of  the  blind  children 

The  braille  class  teachers  give  the  following  descriptions  of  the  type  of 

physical  education  their  respective  classes  receive: 

=ffl  &  7^2 ■  No  formal  gymnasium 

^3  «_„  Corrective  gymnasium 

$4  &  $5 Regular   40   minute   classes  per  week    scheduled  with  the 

gym  teacher 

jpQ   __ „_„  Formal  gymnasium 

$7 ■ Limited  physical  education 

^8 Limited  physical  education,  mostly  swimming 

It  was  not  possible  to  observe  any  of  these  varied  classifications  of  phys- 
ical education  in  actual  procedure.   However,  at  the  John  Ericsson  School,  the 
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braille  class  teachers  and  the  physical  education  instructor  graciously  presented 
a  demonstration  of  certain  items  of  physical  education  that  they  include  in  the 
weekly  schedules  for  the  blind  children.   This  demonstration  is  excellent  evidence 
that  physical  education  for  the  blind  can  be  successfully  effected  -through  planning 
and  cooperation.   Some  of  the  activities  presented  were  "chinning,"  "push-up," 
"ball-finding  by  sound,"  "improvised  bowling,"  and  a  very  clever  game  of  "spatial 
relations"  developed  by  means  of  a  marked  court,  a  high  net,  and  a  volley  ball. 
Successful  development  of  a  suitable  physical  education  program  for  blind 
students  in  public  schools  requires  the  skill,  direction,  and  coordination  that  only 
an  able  supervisor  of  education  of  the  blind  can  bring  to  it. 

7.  Handwork:-- — The  elementary  schools  provide  a  suitable  amount  of  various 
handwork  media  such  as  clay,  cotton  roving,  reed,  raffia,  etc.   Such  media  is  de- 
veloped into  articles  by  hand  moulding,  hand  weaving,  crocheting,  knitting,  braid- 
ing, and  basketry.   There  is  no  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  handwork.   The  teachers 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  'that  handwork  docs  develop  manipulative  skills  and 
ability.   Coupled  with  it  is  an  even  deeper  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  those 
hand  and  finger  skills  are  valuable  in  learning  to  write  braille,  both  with  machine 
and  with  stylus,  and  in  typewriting. 

8.  Radio: — --The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  maintains  -.  i  ex- 
cellent, progressive,  and  functional  radio  council.   The  work  is  so  intelligently 
planned  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  teacher  may  have  at  least  a  dozen 
or  so  mimeographed  units  on  the  coming  programs.   These  programs  are  prepared  for 
suitable  grade  divisions  and  departments.   It  is  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Radio  Council  that  the  average  teacher  may  utilize  each  week  one  or  two  of  the  many 
programs  presented.   It  is  highly  conceivable  that  a  braille  classroom  teacher 
could  utilize  many  more,  if  she  had  a  radio. 
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This  is  another  indication  of  the  great  need  for  the  services  of  a  supervisor 
who  would  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  utilize  or  adapt  new  and  changing  education- 
al methods  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

SUI1MARY  STATEMENT  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY;   It  is  evident  that  without  special 
supervision,  the  single  braille  class  has  become  the  educational  unit  and  the  pupils' 
educational  horizon  is  limited  by  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individual 
braille  teacher.   Countless  minor  recommendations  might  be  made,  but  their  value 
would  depend  upon  the  services  of  a  supervisor  who  would  insure  their  application 
in  all  of  the  braille  classes  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  blind  pupils. 

EXTRA  SERVICES: 

1.  Guide  Service: 

The  Board  of  Education  pays  the  cost  of  transportation  of  all  the  braille  class 
pupils  and  their  guides  to  and  from  school.   In  addition,  the  guides  receive  a  fee 
of  not  less  than  10  cents  a  ds.y   for  this  service.   This  amount  paid  a  guide  depends 
upon  the  distance  involved,,   The  braille  class  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  choice 
of  a  guide  for  each  of  her  students. 

Except  for  the  cases  of  the  guide  dogs  already  mentioned,  there  is  little 
guide  service  within  the  buildings.   It  is  recommended  that  continued  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  developing  physical  poise  and  confidence  in  each  blind  pupil  end  that 
guide  assistance  within  a  student's  own  building  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Readers'  Service; 

The  reader  service  to  blind  pupils  in  the  high  schools  is  purely  voluntary. 
However,  minor  credits  are  given  to  those  students  who  read  in  the  braille  class 
rooms.   These  students  are  not  required  to  take  any  kind  of  tests  to  determine  their 
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scholarship,  their  quality  of  voice,  their  reading  speed,  or  their  comprehension 
of  subject  matter.   Since  a  reader  constitutes  the  medium  whereby  most  blind 
students  receive  much  of  their  current  educational  material,  it  is  wise  to  require 
high  standards  in  the  selection  of  that  medium.   Consequently,  it  is  recommended 
that  reader  service  be  chosen  through  a  testing  procedure  and  that  such  selected 
readers  be  paid  at  least  25  cents  a  clock  hour  for  their  services. 

3.  Transcription  Facilities; 

The  Volunteer  Transcribers  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  WPA  transcrip- 
tion Project  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Scharlottie  Stewart,  and  the  Transcrip- 
tion Shop  at  the  John  Marshall  High  School  are  all  available  to' the  Chicago  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind  to  aid  them  in  transcription  of  material.   It  seems 
that  very  little  use  is  made  of  these  excellent  facilities.   This  is  more  than 
likely  due  to  lack  of  a  coordinator  to  check  the  needs  of  the  various  classes 
and  to  utilize  the  best  community  transcription  resources  in  filling  these  needs, 
PRE-SCHOQL  EDUCATION 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  training  of  a  blind  child  begin  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  age.  This  means  reaching  the  young  blind  child  through  his  parents. 
Most  fathers  and  mothers  of  blind  babies  welcome  guidance  in  their  difficult  prob- 
lems of  adjustment,  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  desir- 
able thing  to  minimize  the  difference  between  the  blind  child  and  his  seeing 
associates.  Mien  they  understand  this,  they  need  scientific  guidance  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Blind  children  should  be  ready  for  school  at  the  same  age  as  seeing  children. 
When  they  are  presented  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten  or  the 
first  grade,  they  should  compare  favorably  with  their  seeing  companions  with  re- 
spect to  walking,  talking,  eating,  performing  personal  tasks  for  themselves,  etc. 
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Well-planned  and  well-directed  training  for   the  pre-sehool   blind  child  is  the 

best  kind   of  foundation  upon  which  to  base  public    school   education  of  the  blind.      A 

community  should  utilize  every  resource  within  its  power  to   supply  this  training. 

The  State   of  Illinois  has  enabling   legislation  which  provides   for   the  education  of 

blind   children  from  the    age   of  three  to  twenty-one.      It   is  urgently  recommended  that 

state   funds   available  under  the  law  be  utilized  to   assist   in  financing  educational 

training   of  the  pre- school  blind  child. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION: 

~  1/ 

There  is  an  Illinois  statute   providing  for  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  public  school  graduates  are  urged  to  make  application 

for  higher  educational  aid.   This  is  administered  by  a  board  of  education  for  the 

blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  members  of  which  are: 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

2o  Managing  officer  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind; 

3.  Managing  officer  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf; 

4.  Supervisor  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

This  board  functions  as  follows:   During  the  summer  time  the  board  meets  at 
Springfield  to  examine  the  applications  submitted.   These  applications  must  include 
a  transcript  of  the  high  school  credits  of  the  applicant;   an  eye  record;   and  a 
statement  concerning  fulfillment  of  residence  requirements.   Previous  to  this 
meeting  Major  Beals  and  Mrs.  Gentry  review  the  applications  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, culling  out  the  ineligiblcs  from  this  area.   If  an  applicant  is  accepted 
by  the  board,  he  may  receive  as  much  as  $300  per  year  which  may  be  applied  to 
higher  education  taken  in  accredited  universities,  colleges,  conservatories  of 
music,  or  normal,  professional  or  vocational  schools.   These  schools  may  be  in 
or  out  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 


l/  See  Appendix  II. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 
AM  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COH  CESSION  -STAND  PROGRAM  AS 
OPERATED  IN  CHICAGO  BY  VISITATION  OF  ADULT  BLIND 

By  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

This  observation  was  made  during  the  period  of  March  7th  to  10th,  1940, 
inclusive.  During  this  period  the  following  eight  locations  were  visited,  and  a 
two-hour  explanation  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  with  the  operators' 
association: 

Adjacent  to  111.  Labor  Dept. 
222  N.  Bank  Drive 

U.S.  Treasury,  7th  Floor 
222  No.  Bank  Drive 

State  Depart.  WPA,  5th  Floor 
222  No.  Bank  Drive 

Main  Post  Office 
Harrison  and  Canal 

U.S.  Courthouse 
Adams  and  Clark 

County  Treasurer's  Dept. 
Randolph  ana  Clark 

County  Clerk's  Dept. 
Randolph  and  Clark 

307  West  Huron 

Of  the  above  group,  the  stand  located  at  307  West  Huron  is  the  only  one 
attempting  to  serve  cooked  foods.  The  stand  located  on  the  Third  Floor  of  the 
Merchandise  Mart  building,  222  No.  Bank  Drive,  is  serving  hot  coffee  and  packaged 
foods . 

Assuming  that  these  eight  operations  are  typical  of  the  total  of  twenty- 
eight  in  the  city,  any  informed  observer  is  forced  to  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions: 
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1.  Equipment  is  inadequate,  is  of  very  poor  quality  and  condition,  and  is  not 
designed  for  the  type  of  service  the  operator  of  the  stand  is  attempting-  to 

provide. 

2.  The  stands  are  untidy  and,  in  some  instances,  repulsive,  insofar  as  cleanliness 

and  housekeeping  are  concerned. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  of  supervision  to  control  the  problems  of  housekeeping, 

display,  or  personnel. 
I.     The  majority  of  the  twenty-eight  locations  are  in  WPA  projects  where  the  possi- 
bility of  permanent  business  is  extremely  limited. 

5.  Apparently  many  of  the  operators  secure  their  locations  through  political 
influence. 

6.  If  a  location  is  closed  for  any  reason,  the  operator  has  no  hope  of  securing 
another  location  or  employment,  except  by  the  same  means  as  he  secured  the 
first  opportunity.  There  is  no  promotional  system  to  serve  as  an  inducement 
for  good  operation . 

7.  The  stands  in  the  Federal  Buildings  were  established  prior  to  the  present 
activity  of  the  department,  and  have  never  been  licensed  in  accord  with 
regulations  that  have  been  in  effect  since  1937. 

8.  The  operators  own  all  equipment  and  stock,  and  must  secure  all  operating 
capital  through  their  own  efforts.  No  control  exists  to  prevent  unwise  pur- 
chasing, credit  purchasing  or  sales,  or  poor  quality  merchandise. 

9.  A  form  of  contract  was  originally  adopted  as  between  the  blind  operator  and 
the  agency,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.   Even  a  casual  study  of  this  contract 
shows  tnat  the  placement  officer  attempts  to  carry  a  responsibility,  and  then  is 
deprived  of  ability  to  make  good  on  his  assumed  obligations.   There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  placement  officer  enforcing  the  necessary  discipline  required 
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in  a  properly  conducted  business. 

10.  The  monthly  report  form,  copy  of  which  it  attached,  contains  only  the  informa- 
tion which  the  operator  desires  to  provide  when  the  report  is  submitted. 
Apparently,  no  method  has  been  developed  to  insure  accuracy  of  information. 

11.  The  individual  operators  have  as  good  potential  ability  as  can  be  expected  in 
any  group  of  blind  persons.  They  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  earn  a 
legitimate  livelihood  and  are  keen  to  improve  their  individual  business  as 
well  as  the  general  program. 

12.  The  placement  officer  apparently  does  not  work  in  as  close  cooperation  with 
the  director  of  the  Division  as  is  required  for  good  agency  functioning.   The 
placement  agent  maintains  an  office  in  a  downtown  building,  although  no  funds 
are  allowed  in  the  appropriations  for  this  item. 

13.  The  placement  officer  has  no  funds  with  which  to  capitalize  stands  or  to 
assist  any  blind  person  in  any  way. 

1A.   A  sighted  assistant  to  the  placement  officer  has  recently  been  employed  to 

supervise  the  stands  for  the  entire  state.   Experience  indicates  that  at  least 
one  competent  sighted  supervisor  is  required  for  each  group  of  fifteen  stands 
when  these  installations  are  in  a  compact  area.   If  scattered  the  number 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  time  required  for  travel. 

15.  Because  of  their  prominence  and  influence  upon  public  opinion,  the  thrte 
Federal  stands  in  the  Chicago  area  should  be  properly  equipped  and  placed 
under  complete  control  by  the  agency  or  its  sub-division.  After  results  are 
determined  the  remainder  of  the  stands  should  be  similarly  treated.  The  place- 
ment officer  reports  that  a  city  department  controlling  several  locations  has 
requested  complete  control  of  their  stands  by  the  agency. 
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16.  Because  of  the  usual  restrictions  imposed  by  Government  procedure,  it  is  im- 
possible to  operate  a  program  of  this  kind  without  the  flexibility  cf  a  private 
corporation . 

17.  A  private  corporation  or  agency  for  the  blind  should  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
or  subsidiary  to  the  public  agency  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  financial 
and  administrative  phases  of  this  program.  Such  an  agency  should  secure,  by 
loan,  gift,  or  otherwise,  sufficient  funds  to  properly  capitalize  each  location, 
operate  the  stands  as  a  group,  provide  adequate  supervision  and  assistance  to 
the  operators,  and  work  in  close  cooperation  with  all  other  agencies.   In 
order  to  properly  capitalise  the  present  group  of  stands  such  an  agency  should 
have  at  least  $30,000.  Sufficient  business  and  revenue  thus  can  be  produced 
from  the  present  locations  to  amortise  the  primary  investment,  meet  all  expenses 
for  maintenance,  supervision,  insurance,  replacement,  etc.,  and  provide  funds 
for  expansion  without  further  borrowing.  While  accurate  figures  ^.re  not  avail- 
able, it  is  estimated  that  the  stands  in  the  Chicago  area  are  doing  a  gross 
annual  business  of  about  $150,000.  Properly  organized,  this  could  be  expanded 
to  a  total  of  at  least  4-00  stands  with  proportionate  sales  and  net  unsubsidized 
income  to  blind  persons. 
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OFFICIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  OPERATOR  AND  PLACEMENT 

OFFICER 


The  operator  of  any  stand,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  placement 
officer  of  the  division  of  visitation  of  adult  blind,  shall  be  guided  and  governed 
by  the  following  provision: - 

1.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  a  stand-concession  location  shall  be  assigned 
to,  and  held  by,  the  division  of  visitation  of  adult  blind,  represented 

by  the  placement  officer. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  person  appointed,  through  said  division  and 
officer,  to  the  operation  of  a  stand-concession  shall  finance  his  own 
stand  equipment,  appliances,  and  stock  of  merchandise,  unless  provision 
for  such  financing  is  otherwise  or  subsequently  made. 

3.  The  operator  shall  retain  his  right  to  operate  the  stand-concession  to 
which  he  was  appointed  for  an  undetermined  duration.  Only  a  re- 
request  or  demand  from  the  Custodian  of  the  premises,  where  stand  is 
located,  for  the  removal  of  said  operator, — or  a  complaint,  sufficiently 
serious ,  by  someone  else  of  importance,  against  said  operator — shall  be 
considered  as  cause  toward  the  advisability  of  removing  said  operator 
from  said  location.  A  fair  and  adequate  hearing  in  the  presence  of  all 
parties  concerned  shall  be  allowed  the  operator  before  his  removal  is 
effected. 

U.     The  operator  shall  teep  a  practical  record  of  his  business,  daily  receipts, 
expenditures,  etc. 

5.  The  operator  shall  maintain  his  stand  in  an  attractive  condition  and  keep 
himself  clean  and  neat  in  appearance,  always  pleasant,  courteous,  grateful 
and  accommodating  with  the  public. 

6.  The  operator  shall  negotiate  only  such  transactions  with  wholesalers,  news- 
magazine agencies,  and  others  essential  to  his  stand  operation. 

7.  He  shall  keep  his  stand  stocked  and  supplied  adequately  to  the  needs  and 
purchases  of  customers,  as  they  are  learned. 

8.  To  terminate  the  operation  of  his  stand,  the  operator  shall  give  30   days 
notice  of  such  fact  to  the  Placement  Officer. 

9.  The  operator  of  a  stand  shall  be  accountable,  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation,  to  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  blind,  represented  by 
the  Placement  Officer.   That  Division  and  officer  shall,  in  turn,  be 
responsible  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  particular  premises  where 
stand  is  located. 
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/?n         2-0fficial  Agreement  Between 
'  Operator  and  Placement 

Officer. 


10.  The  person,  whose  signature  or  mark,  appears  below,  is  hereby  officially 
appointed  to  operate  the  stand  to  be  located  in, 


Before  signing  this  agreement,  said  person  shall  read,  understand,  and  agree 
to  the  provisions  and  concitions  herein  contained  and  set  forth. 


(Signed) 
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MONTHLY  STAND  HEFORTS 


1.  Month  of  issue 


2.  Name  and  home  address  of  stand  operator 


3.   Various  commodities  sold 


4 .  Number  of  hours  operator  works  at  stand_ 

5.  Number  of  hired  assistants  at  stand 


Weekly  wage  of  each Number  of  daily  hours  ea._ 


6.  From  daily  and  weekly  stand  records  give  the  total  gross  receipts  for 

the  month 


7.   Total  expenditures  for  the  month_ 


8.  Expenses,  (other  than  commodities  purchased)_ 


9.  Outstanding  bills,  showing  name  of  company  and  amount  due_ 


Note:  -  Before  affixing  Operator's  signature  incorporate  the  following 
certificate: 

"I  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  accurate 

account  of  the  stand's  business  for  the  month  of , 

1940. 

Signed 


operator, 
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APPENDIX  VI. 
Analysis  of  27  Operators  of  Vending  Stands  in  Chicago 

Table  6a 

Approximate  Earnings  During  Last  Year 

Income  Group  Number  of  Operators 

Total  -  all  incomes  27 

Under  £1200  12* 

?1200-feL499  3 

?1500-£l799  2 

.<-l800-f2099  4 

$2100-*2399  2 

£2400  and  over  / 

*Eight  oF   these  had  been  operating  less  than  one  year. 

Table  &b 
Ages  of  Operators 

Age  Group  Number 

Total  -  all  ages  27 

Under  30  2 

3°  -  39  12 

40  -  49  7 


50  and  over 


Totally  blind 


5 


Table  6c 
Amount  of  Vision  Remaining  to  Qoerat o r £ 


14 


Some  vision  but  not  exceeding  10  percent  13 
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APPENDIX  Vila 

Earnings  of  Blind  Home  Workers  under  Piece-rate  Plan 
July  1,  1938  -  June  30,  1939 

Earnings                                    Number  of  Workers 

Total  -  All  workers  66 

Less  than  ?5 .00  23 

?5.00  to  ^9.99  27 

£10. Q0  to  £24.99  7 

^25.00  to  |4.9. 99  2 

#50.00  to  $99.99  5 

f 100. 00  or  over  2 


Vllb 

Sales  of  Products  for  which  Home  Workers  Supplied  own  Material 

July  1,  1933  -  June  30,  1939 

Amount  of  Sales  Number  of  Workers 

Total  -  All  workers  34 

Less  than  £5.00  14 

£5.00  to  £9.99  7 

£10.00  to  £14.99  5 

£•15.00  to  £24.99  4 

£.25.00  to  $49.99  3 

£50.00  or  over  1 
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Age  Group 

Total  -  All  Ages 

Under  35  years 
35  to  49  years 
50  to  64  years 
65  years  or  over 


APPENDIX  Villa 
RESIDENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Table  1.   Distribution  by  Age  Groups 
Total  Male 

84  57 

3  2 


18 
29 

34 


21, 

23 


Female 

27 

1 

10 

5 

11 


Table  11.  Length  of  Residence  in  Institution 


Length  of  Residence 

Total 

Total  -  All  residents 

84 

Under  1  year 

12 

1  to  4  years 

16 

5  to  9  years 

21 

10  to  19  years 

20 

20  to  29  years 

10 

30  to  39  years 

.2 

40  years  or  over 

3 

Male 
57 

9 
13 
14 
II 

6 

2 

2 


Female 
27 
3 
3 
7 
9 
4 


Table  111,  Amount  of  Vision  Remaining 
Total  -  All  residents  84 

No  vision  55 

Light  perception  only         10 


Vision  more  than  light 
perception 


19 


.18- 
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Tab la  IV.  Place  of  Residence  before  Entering  Institution 
Total  84 

Chicago  69 

Illinois  outside  Chicago       15 
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BLIND  RESIDENTS  OF  OAK  FOREST  COUNTY  HOME 

Table  1.  Distribution  by  Age  Groups 


Age  Group 
Total  -  All  ages 

Under  35  years 
35  to  49  years 
50  to  6  A  years 
65  to  79  years 
80  years  or  over 


Total 
IDA 

7 
33 
43 
.16 


Male 


77 


22 
37 
11 


Female 


27 


11 
11 

5 


Length  of  Residence 
Total  -  All  blind  residents 
Under  1  year 
1  to  4  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  29  years 


Table  11.  Length  of  Residence  in  Institution 

Female 
27 
U 
8 
3 
10 
2 


"  ■ 

Total 

Male 

104 

77 

19 

15 

21 

13 

30 

27 

28 

18 

6 

A 

Table  111.  Vision  at  Time  of  Admission 


Female 


Vision  at  Time  of  Admission 

Total 

Male 

Total  -  All  blind  residents 

104 

77 

Blind 

28 

20 

Partially  blind 

17 

17 

Not  blind 

5o 

37 

Vision  not  reported 

9 

3 

27 
8 
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APPENDIX  IXa 

Minimum  Qualifications  for  Homo  Teachers 

(Agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
Executives  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  and  Approved  by  the  Eastern 
Home  Teachers'  Conference) 

In  setting  up  standards  for  educational  qualifications  and  including  special 

preparation  and  personal  attributes  for  two  types  of  home  teaching  service,  the 

conference  assumes  the  following  philosophy  to  represent  a  background  of  hone 

teaching  service: 

That  the  home  teacher  aids  blind  persons  to 
overcome  their  handicap  and  to  develop  their 
abilities  to  the  utmost,  as  well  as  to  find 
satisfactory  outlets,  economic,  social,  and 
emotional,  in  the  community. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards,  home  teaching  service  has  been  divided 

into  two  classes: 

I.  Home  teaching  in  the  nature  of  instruction. 

II.  Home  teaching  to  which  is  added  social 
case  work. 

I.   Recommended  reqiiirements  for  home  teachers  in  the  instructional  group: 

1.  Two  years  of  college  work; 

2.  Background  courses  in  social  case  work; 

3.  Special  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
embossed  print; 

A..     A  practical  knowledge  of  household  ac- 
tivities, such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  and  cleaning; 

5.  A  demonstrated  ability  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  others; 

6.  Attractive  personality,  good  environmental 
background,  mature  judgment,  emotional 
stability,  neatness  of  appearance,  tact, 
and  poise. 
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II.  Requirements  for  home  teachers  who  are  also  social  case  workers: 

1.  Senior  Home  Teacher  and  Social  Case  Worker: 

Graduation  from  a  school  of  social  work 
approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  home  teachers  in 
the  instructional  group. 

2.  Junior  Home  Teacher  and  Social  Case  Worker: 

Such  social  work  training  as  is  required 
for  eligibility  for  Junior  Membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Junior  Home  Teaching  Case  Workers  should 
work  under  the  supervision  of  professional 
case  workers  until  they  qualify  for  the 
Senior  group. 
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APPENDIX  IXb 

Suggested  Qualifications  for  Placement  Agent  of  the  Blind 

(Based  on  Requirements  for  Employment 
Counsellors  in  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service) . 

Education  and  Experience 

a.  Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school  course  and  five  years' 
successful  paid  employment  experience  involving  work  related  to  the  duties 
of  a  placement  agent  of  which  one  year  must  be  "special  experience" 

(see  below) ;  or 

b.  Graduation  from  a  four-year  college  course  and  one  year  of  "special 
experience"  (see  below) ;   p_r 

c.  An  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience.   In  computing 
equivalents,  one  year  of  employment  equals  one  year  of  high  school; 
one  year  of  college  equals  one  year  of  successful  paid  employment  ex- 
perience (as  described  in  a  above) . 

"Special  experience"  means  employment  in  work  requiring  a  proved  knowledge  of 

occupational  requirements  and  familiarity  with  employment  problems  and  practises  in 

agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  labor,  professions,  and  public  administration. 

Special  Training  in  vocational  counselling,  placement  work,  personnel  management 

or  industrial  management  may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  "special  experience" 

at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

Personal  qualities  of  judgment,  tact,  resourcefulness,  ability  to  meet  people  well 

and  to  convince  employers,  pleasing  personality,  good  appearance. 

Blindness  is  not  a  disqualifying  factor.   In  fact  if  a  placement  agent.  h&E  the  other 

necessary  qualifications,  blindness  is  an  asset  in  convincing  an  employer,  since  the 

blind  placement  agent  is  himself  a  living  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  the 

blind . 
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APPENDIX  IXc 

Suggested  Qualifications  for  Supervisor 
of  Home  Industries. 
Education  and  Experience 

a.  Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school  course  and  five  years 
successful  paid  experience  in  merchandising  of  which  at  least  one  year 
shall  be  in  a  position  of  responsibility  such  as  heaa  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer,  or  store  manager; 

or 

b.  Graduation  from  a  four-year  college  course  and  two  years  successful  paid  ex- 
perience in  merchandising;  or 

c.  Graduation  from  a  school  of  applied  design  or  its  equivalent,  and  two  years 
of  successful  paid  experience  in  merchandising. 

Personal  qualities  of  executive  and  organising  ability;  resourcefulness; 

originality;  ability  to  meet  the  public  and  to  speak  before  clubs,  etc; 

pleasing  personality;  good  personal  appearance. 
Note-  A  flair  for  design  and  merchandising  ability  are  the  most  important  factors 
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APPENDIX  X. 
Memorandum  on  How..   Industries 

Home  industries  for  the  blind  should  not  be  confused  with  contract  home  work 
for  commercial  manufacturers.   The  latter  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
lov  wages,  and  sweatshop  conditions,  and  many  states  have  passed  legislation  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  home  workers  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers. 

Home- industries  for  the  blind  on  the  other  hand,  are  managed  by  a  state  or 
private  agency  for  the  blind,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  welfare  of  its  clients 
by  providing  them  an  opportunity  to  earn.  An  effort  is  made  by  the  agency  to 
provide  work  which,  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  yields  a  fair  hourly  wage  to  a  worker 
of  average  capability.  Severely  handicapped  workers  will,  of  course,  produce 
less  and  on  the  same  piece-rate  earn  less,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
are  of  sub-standard  ability.  If  they  were:  to  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage  above 
their  earning  power,  the  result  would  be  impairment  of  effort,  increased  dependency 
and  heavy  subsidies  required  by  the  sponsoring  agency.   Carried  to  an  extreme, 
this  might  lead  to  a  reaction  and  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  the  whole  home 
industry  program,  so  that  instead  of  earning  what  they  could,  the  blind  would  earn 
nothing  at  all.   It  is  much  better  in  trie  interest  of  both  the  blind  worker  and  the 
taxpayer  to  maintain  such  activities  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  various  states  have  reorganized  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding for  special  licensing  of  sub -standard  workers  to  work  for  wages  less  than 
the  legal  minimum  wage.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Wages-and-Hours 
bill  provides  for  special  regulations  to  be  set  up  for  the  employment  of  handicapped 
workers.  It  is  hoped  by  some  workers  for  the  blind  that  the  Federal  authorities 
will  eventually  promulgate  some  such  principle  as  this:  That  a  sub- standard 
worker,  working  at  standard  piece  rates  for  a  standard  number  of  hours,  may  earn 
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sub-standard  wages,  the  differential  being  due  to  hit  own  sub-standard  efficiency 
and  therefore  not  to  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  England,  where  home  industries  for  the  blind  have  been  more  extensively- 
developed  than  in  this  country,  they  form  a  recognized  employment  opportunity. 
Blind  persons  are  given  intensive  training  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind,  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  provided  with  equipment  and  an  initial  stock  of  raw  material. 
The  sponsoring  agency  sees  to  it  that  the  worker  has  a  room  in  the  home  or  a 
workshop  in  the  garden  which  is  usea  only  for  his  work.  Workers  are  encouraged  to 
secure  orders  in  the  community,  but  the  sponsoring  agency  undertakes  to  market 
that  part  of  their  production  which  cannot  be  sold  locally.  Sighted  supervisors  or 
the  staff  of  the  sponsoring  agency  visit  periodically. 
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APPENDIX  XIa 

Mutual  Progressive  Association  of  the  Blind ,  Inc . 

Fith  the  closing  of  the  shop  at  the  Industrial  Home,  a  group  of  the  older  men 
who  had  been  employed  there  organised  a  mutual  membership  association,  the  Mutual 
Progressive  Association  of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  ana  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fred 
Sherman  opened  a  shop  at  3263  Ogden  Avenue.  Beginning  with  little  capital  and  a 
handful  of  workers ,  this  shop  has  grown  in  little  more  than  a  year  so  that  it 
now  gives  part-time  employment  to  12  to  15  workers.  Mr.  Sherman  states  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  distribute  the  work  fairly  among  the  available  workers.  Accord- 
ing to  its  report,  only  |£83  of  subsidy  (contributions)  has  been  required. 
Products  consist  of  door-mats,  brooms,  and  wire  drawn  brushes.  The  payroll  for  1939 
was  approximately  $2,750,  and  sales  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  approximately 

$16,000. 

The  shop  is  located  in  a  former  store  building  of  two  stories  and  basement, 
and  is  unheated,  badly  lighted  ana  ventilated,  and  seriously  overcrowded,  .because 
of  the  need  for  more  space,  a  wooden  balcony  has  been  erected  which  adds  to  the 
already  great  fire  hazard.  The  basement,  utilized  as  a  broom  shop,  is  entirely 
unsuited  for  this  purpose.  The  products  betray  the  lack  of  sighted  supervision,  and 
are  in  many  cases  of  poor  quality.  Nevertheless,  the  group  deserve  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  accomplishing  as  much  as  they  have  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles. 

The  Mutual  Association  sells  to  sighted  agents  who  operate  as  house-to-house 
canvassers  and  set  their  own  retail  prices.   This  plan  avoids  heavy  losses  ,ut  is 
open  to  criticism  because  such  agents  may  promote  sales  at  high  prices  through  the 
appeal  to  "help  the  blind"  while  actually  a  small  part  of  the  retail  price  goes  to 
the  blind  for  their  labor;  moreover,  the  amount  of  retail  market  which  can  be 
tapped  by  door  to  door  selling  is  too  limited  to  absorb  the  output  of  a  workshop 
which  is  working  on  a  production  basis. 
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APPENDIX  Xlb 
Chicago  Blind  Workshop 

The  Chicago  Blind  Workshop  at  2130  West  Lake  Street,  which  manufactures 
brooms  and  brushes,  and  sells  at  retail.  Four  blind  men  are  employed  in  the  shop. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Jacob  Richter,  who  is  also  blind,  does  some  selling.  A  sighted 
salesman  is  employed,  and  also  a  part-time  telephone  salesman  (blind). 

These  same  agents  seek  their  market  principally  in  industrial  plants,  office 
buildings,  and  other  quantity  purchasers.,  They  also  sell  rubber  door-mats  and 
leather  belts  and  suspenders,  made  by  blind  men  in  their  homos,  and  mops,  feather 
dusters,  and  heavy  brooms  made  by  sighted  labor.   They  state  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  carry  a  full  line  of  janitor's  supplies  as  is  demanded  by 
their  market.  No  figures  were  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  their  sales  which 
represented  blind-made  products. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Administrative  Set-up 

Private 


Since  there  is  no  private  agency  carrying  on  the  well-rounded  program  of  services 
usually  performed  by  Lighthouses  for  the  Blind  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  a  new  temporary  agency  be  set  up  under  private  auspices  on  a 
demonstration  basis  (perhaps  for  a  two-year  period)  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  and  referral  agency  for  the  blind  people  of  Chicago,  and 
that  this  agencjr  be  provided  with  a  case  work  staff.  This  organization 
should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  providing 

a  well-rounded  program  of  social  case  work,  sheltered  workshop  employment, 
and  recreation  for  all  blind  people  of  the  city  requiring  such  services; 

Public 

2.  That  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  be  expanded  to  form  a  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  the  Supervisor  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Director  of 
Welfare  or  his  deputy; 

3.  That  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  be  responsible  for  a  state- 
wide program  of  services  for  the  blind,  (including  registration  of  the 
blind,  medical  service  for  restoration  of  sight,  vocational  adjustment, 
home  industries,  home  teaching,  and  social  ad justrnent) ,  to  be  available 
to  all  blind  persons  in  the  state,  each  according  to  his  need  without 
regard  to  his  financial  status; 

U*      That  if  and  when  a  state  department  of  public  assistance  is  established 
relief  for  the  needy  blind  be  integrated  with  the  public  assistance 
program  on  a  state-county  basis; 

5.  That  coordination  of  public  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind  be 
effected  through  the  Director  of  Welfare,  under  whose  jurisdiction  both 
activities  would  fall; 

6.  That  steps  be  taken  to  provide  legislative  authority  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  such  a  program  on  a  state-wide  basis; 

Public  and  Private 

7.  That  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  sponsor  an  inter-agency  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  mutual  understanding  among  the  agencies  and 
developing  more  effective  cooperative  procedures; 
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2-Summary  of  Recommendations 

Case-Finding  and  Registration 

8.  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  set  up  in  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  as  a  responsibility  of  the  proposed  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind. 

9.  That  cooperative  arrangements  with  county  authorities  and  approved  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  be  set  up  to  allow  (under  proper  safeguards)  free 
interchange  of  information  in  connection  with  the  register  of  the  blind; 

10.  That,  pending  such  time  as  a  state  register  of  the  blind  can  be  established, 
the  new  private  agency  proposed  for  Chicago  undertake  the  establishment  of 

a  register  of  the  blind  for  Chicago,  and  during  the  first  year  at  least,  make 
an  intensive  effort  in  this  direction  in  order  to  provide  basic  information 
for  program  planning; 

Medical  Service  for  Eye  Conditions 

11.  That  public  and  private  agencies  providing  services  or  assistance  for  the 
blind  be  urged  to  adept  the  policy  of  securing  an  adequate  eye  examination 
report  for  every  blind  person  taken  under  care; 

12.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  eye 
examinations  for  relief  and  non-relief  cases,  such  examinations  to  be  made 
only  by  qualified  ophthalmologists,  and  that  cooperative  arrangements  be  set 
up  by  which  approved  agencies  for  the  blind  may  secure  copies  of  these  eye 
examination  reports  on  request; 

13.  That  state  and/or  county  funds  be  provided  for  medical  and  surgical  service 
and  hospital  care  for  the  restoration  of  sight  or  improvement  of  vision  for 
all  blind  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  care  without  undue  depriva- 
tion; 

L4 .  That  in  setting  up  such  a  program  of  eye  examinations  and  restoration  of  sight, 
the  facilities  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (both  intra-mural  and 
extra-mural)  be  utilized; 

15.  That  state  and /or  county  funds  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  glasses  in 
cases  '.here,  without  such  glasses,  vision  is  less  than  20/200  ;-i' 

,  2/ 

16.  That  public  and  private  agencies  adopt  a  uniform  definition  of  blindness;-' 

17.  That  an  adequate  number  of  medical  social  workers  with  special  training  in 
eye  conditions  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
in  the  larger  counties,  to  the  staff  of  the  county  department  of  welfare,  for 
the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  ophthalmologist's  findings  to  the  blind 
individual,  helping  blind  persons  to  make  arrangements  for  medical  care  fur 
eye  conditions,  and  acting  as  consultants  to  state  and  county  workers  who  are 
dealing  with  the  blind; 

(b) 


1/   The  definition  of  blindness  recommended  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  as  follows:   "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses;  or  central  visual  acuity  greater  than 
20/200,  but  with  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  sufficient  to  form 
a  handicap  equivalent  to  the  foregoing. 

2/  Glasses  for  persons  whose  uncorrected  vision  is  greater  than  20/200  are  con- 
sidered to  be,  part. of  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  rather  than  of  the 
nropram  for  the  Dlma,  x 
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^-Summary  of  Recommendations 


Education  of  the  Young  Blind 

18.  That  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  fill  the  position  of 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  not  later  than  July,  19-40.   (See  page  25 
for  detail  of  recommended  qualifications.),  and  that  a  special  music  teacher  — 
blind  or  seeing  —  competent  to  teach  music  by  braille  notation  be  added  to 
the  teaching  staff 3 

19.  That  training  of  the  blind  pre-school  child  be  provided  for  through  the 
medium  of  kindergartens,  visiting  teachers,  nursery  schools,  etc; 

20.  That  a. plan  be  evolved  for  making  a  complete  study  of  each  blind  child  in 
the  city  of  Chicago ;   that  this  study  be  made  the  basis  of  determining  the 
kind  of  education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  and  that  the  Illinois 
School  and  the  Public  School  Classes  of  the  city  of  Chicago  cooperate  in 
effecting  the  application  of  this  plan  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  blind  children  involved; 

21.  That  careful  and  complete  records  of  each  blind  child  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  be  kept  at  some  central  place; 

Vocational  Adjustment 

22.  That  steps  be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  (see  Appendix  IV, 
for  statement  of  qualifications)  vocational  agents,  including  both  blind  and 
seeing,  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  who  shall  devote  full 
time  to  vocational  adjustment  of  the  blind; 

23.  That  cooperative  relationships  be  established  between  these  state  agents,  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  to  coordinate 
their  respective  efforts  effectively  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of  each 
blind  pupil  leaving  school; 

24..  That  steps  be  taken  to  urge  the  State  Rehabilitation  Service  to  expand  their 
services  so  as  to  provide  funds  for  the  individual  training  of  selected  blind 
persons; 

25.  That  wherever  possible,  blind  Individuals  receive  their  vocational  training 
in  vocational  schools  for  the  seeing; 

26.  That  intensive  efforts  be  made  to  place  each  blind  individual  in  the  occupa- 
tion which  affords  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for  his  abilities,  and  constant 


b 


attention  be  given  to  opening  up  hitherto  untried  opportunities 


27.  That  referral  of  candidates  for  sheltered  employment  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  vocational  adjustment  program; 

28.  That  the  central  control  system  for  vending  stands,  recommended  by  the  u„  S. 
Office  of  Education,  be  adopted  for  the  three  stands  in  Federal  Buildings  in 
Chicago,  and  that  so  much  of  the  three  thousand  dollar  fund  for  vending  stands 
provided  hj   the  1939  legislature  as  is  needed  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-equipping  these  stands  as  a  demonstration,  and  the  balance  be  used 
for  equipping  of  demonstration  stands  in  other  than  Federal  buildings. 

(c) 


• 
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/+- Summary  of  Recommendations 

29.  That,  if  the  demon stretion  in  Federal  buildings  proves  unsuccessful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  extending  the  central  control  system  to  other  stands, 
and  funds  provided  for  carrying  this  out; 

Sheltered  Industries 

30.  That  adequate  facilities  for  workshop  employment  for  blind  men  and  women  be 
provided  in  production  workshops  under  private  auspices,  and  that  these 
workshops  be.  managed  on  a  business  basis  and  be  made  as  nearly  self- support- 
ing as  possible | 

31.  That  the  sheltered  workshops  be  integrated  with  the  program  for  vocational 
adjustment  and  that  individuals  be  referred  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to 
other  potential  employers; 

32.  That  new  industries  be  explored  to  find  those  which  can  be  carried  on  without 
heavy  loss,  preferably  for  wholesale  or  government  markets; 

33.  That  steps  be  taken  through  the  expanded  division  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  proposed  central  referral  agency  for  Chicago 
to  bring  together  board  members  and  executives  of  the  three  existing  work- 
shops for  the  blind  for  mutual  consideration  of  the  problem  of  sheltered  em- 
ployment and  the  development  of  a  coordinated  program; 

34.  That  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  continue 
and  expand  its  program  of  home  industries  for  the  blind  inconformity  with 
its  present  policies;   (it  is  assumed  that  due  regard  will  be  had  for  Federal 
regulations  regarding  wages  and  hours  for  handicapped  persons.) 

35.  That  a  full-time  Supervisor  of  Home  Industries  be  provided;   (See  Appendix  IX. 
for  statement  of  qualifications » ) 

36.  Ths/b  adequate  and  suitable  stock-room  space  be  provided  by  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind; 

37.  That  the  present  policy  of  careful  selection  and  training  of  home  workers 
be  continued; 

38.  That,  if  additional  training  facilities  for  home  workers  are  needed,  they  be 
provided  through  intensive  training  in  a  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind, 
possibly  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind; 

39.  That  effort  be  made  to  expand  the  market  for  home  industry  products,  preferably 
by  the  further  development  of  a  sales  program  through  women's  clubs  and 
volunteer  agencies; 

Finan  c i al  A  s  5  i  s t an  c  e 

40.  That  effort  be  made  to  liberalize  the  state  blind  relief  law  by  reducing 
residence  and  citizenship  requirements; 

4-1.  That  effort  be  made  to  amend  the  state  law  to  provide  state  supervision  of 

county  administration  of  blind  relief,  particularly  with  regard  to  definition 
of  blindness  and  eye  examination  procedure; 

(d) 


5-Summary  of  Recommendations 

42.  That  adequate  county  funds  be  provided  to  pay  blind  relief  to  all  persons 
eligible  under  the  law,  by: 

a.  Increasing  the  special  tax  rate;  or 

b.  Amending  the  law  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
thereby  making  Federal  funds  available;  or 

c.  Securing  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  which  would  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  would  provide  for  needy 
blind  persons  not  receiving  relief  under  the  present  law.   (This  would 
not  disturb  the  security  of  present  recipients  of  blind  relief.); 

43.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  have  special  and  emergent  relief  needs  of  blind 
persons  met  by  the  agencies  which  provide  such  relief  for  the  seeing  and  that 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  discontinue  relief-giving  as  a  function; 

Institutional  Care 

44.  That  a  trained  social  worker  be  assigned  to  make  individual  case  studies 
of  the  blind  residents  of  both  the  Industrial  Home  and  the  Oak  Forest 
Institution  with  a  view  to  determining  what  living  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  each  individual  which  would  ensure  his  maximum  welfare; 

45*  That  cooperative  arrangements  be  set  up  between  Cook  County  and  the  division 
of  services  for  the  blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  so  that  all 
applications  for  the  admission  of  blind  persons  to  Oak  Forest  could  be 
cleared  through  the  division  of  services  for  the  blind; 

4.6.  That  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  Industrial  Home  be  cleared  through 
the  division  of  services  for  the  blind  with  emphasis  on  finding  the  best 
possible  solution  for  the  blind  individual; 

4.7.  That  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  take  steps  to  promote  the 
development  of  more  private  boarding  home  facilities  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  be  sought  in  setting 
standards  for  such  homes. 

4.8.  That  the  building  which  housed  the  workshop  at  the  Industrial  Home  be  razed, 
and,  since  no  new  state  workshop  Is  recommended  in  this  survey,  that  no  new 
structure  be  erected; 

49.  That  the  Home  be  operated  for  its  residents  rather  than  as  a  type  of 
settlement  house  for  blind  "out-mates"  living  in  the  vicinity  and  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  individualized  extra-mural  recreation  for  inmates 
through  participation  of  relatives,  friends,  and  volunteers; 

Social  Adjustment 

50.  That  the  proposed  central  referral  agency  (See  "Administrative  Set-up") 
provide  a  diagnostic  and  referral  service  and  a  supplementary  case-work 
service  to  serve  all  the  blind  people  of  Chicago  as  needed,  regardless  of 
f  in ancial  status; 

51.  That  the  proposed  division  of  services  for  the  blind  in  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  broaden  its  home  teaching  program  to  include  re-adjustment  of  the 
newly  blinded  in  the  routines  of  daily  living,  household  activities,  and 
any  other  matters  which  would  better  fit  the  blind  pupil  for  normal  living. 

(e) 
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